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SOUTH AFRICA- 
Land of Good Hope 


HE lofty pediment which crowns the frontage of South Africa House in 









Trafalgar Square, London, bears a carving in stone of an old-time vessel of sail 





named Good Hope. The symbol is linked historically with the foundations of 
South Africa—Land of Good Hope 


ditions in this Dominion. There, happily, prosperity, faith and optimism prevail. There, 








and it is apposite to the present-day con- 











too, travel of unspoiled charm may well unfold new vistas of opportunity and interest. 





We are booking Good Hope Tours to South Africa for the coming Winter. The 





return steamer fares range from £30 to £90. May we send you our special programme 






of sailings and inclusive costs? Apply: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, 






South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C 2, and ask for “Good Hope Tours.” 






UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A... UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 
SURREY. & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


revodks 1147-8: Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
¥. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
For Properties of every de ption in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


WELWYN AND THE ARTS 


NATURALLY a town which is unexcelled for external 
beauty attracts people interested in all the arts, 
and generates real artistic vitality. One of the dramatie 











(Telephones: 


S¢ 























clubs, for instance, is just producing its own ultra- 
modern version of a Moliére play. Another has roped 
in Ernst Toller for the fif-t English production of | 
his ** Blind Goddess.” For, though only 25 minutes | 
from King’s Cross by non-stop trains, Welwyn has a 
life of its own and is not submerged by London. 
Houses toJet from £42 to £150 p.a. Or for sale from 


£335 to £2,500 HOWARD, 
Estate Office, 


NEAR WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 


eA 
Welwyn Garden City, 


Guide from Ss. P. 
Herts. 





Situated in a secluded position and convenient for all 
"bus routes Ane veelfent HOUSE, in good order, with 
3 large and 2 simai reception: rooms, — Level field for 
vames. Electric light, Central heating, ‘Garage, 3 Cot- 
tages, 9 agres..Lo be let unfurnished. Rent, £400 p.a., 
or house and about 5 acres, rent £275 p.a. The whole 


property would be sold or otherwise divided. Would be 
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adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 

WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 


BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 

Builder Owners: JOHN LAI 























FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens » 





Architects : 






Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 





Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W. 15. 


Phone: Putney 2166 
NG &.SON, Led. 




















56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.3 


WADHURST 


‘WHITEMAN & CO. 


Telephone 
Kens, 0026-7, 


HANTS 


SUSSEX-KENYT BORDERS. Brick built and partly| NEAR ANDOVER? Unique Old World Residence 
weather tiled, with fine views: 4 beds; 2 rec.; bath. | Built of Flint and Brick. 4 beds, 2 rec., bath, lounz 
Co.’s. water, E. Light, Modern Drainage, ete. ; hall. Excellent water supply, 2 garages and 8 abling 


36 acres. 





6} acres. 


PRICE £2,509 FREEHOLD 


very -uitable for a sehool,— Details from the Sole Agents, PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 26 Dover Street, W.1. = uae = Ww 
(Regent 5681.) WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road. S.W. WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, S.W. 
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Coplye RAVE: 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 

















This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Hichland Clan Tartans: Argyll, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertscn, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Royal Stewart ; in 20 Check 
with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 


gregor, 
Robertson, 
Designs, 


also 





Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. 

HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clansg 
from 21/- to 42/-, 2 
urcd illustrated list, post free. 
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‘ ARETHUSA 


* Arethusa” is fed, cloth 


FUNDS ARE 
NEE 
1,100 








H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said: 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters the Society's. Homes or the Training Ship 


or she becomes not only a_ useful, 


CHILDREN 
MA 


Institution to the Public tor their 
nued assistance.’’ 


"’ TRAINING SHIP 


ed and educated, and ‘trained so that he 
but good, man or woman, 


MOST URGENTLY 
DED NOW. 
ARE ALWAYS 
4INT AINED. 


BEING 





W.C.2 






















2/1, 4/-, 


/6 


with the stomach, helps it to deal with 
other foods more easily, and it supplies 
the nourishment you need. 

to-day and enjoy your meals. 








such a help—their sooth- 
ing effect on the throat 
will see it through the 
hardest of days, keeping 
it as clear and fresh as 
it starte Try them 
yourself — the blackcur- 
rant flavour is delicious! 


Try some 


> 
a-¢ 


From all chemists in 
tins 


and 4-oz. 8d. and 1/ /3. 








a generous sample tin, please 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 





37 Lombard Street, 


send 3d. 


in stamps 
Ec.3 














COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, 

Ccledonian House, Glasgow. Estab, 1873. President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
— AUR ES LTR, OER ARENT —_— fe Pe fou 
ight a 
Splendid for ¥.\ capped 
e contrib 
f= the pa 
= == 96 end overtime? ae 
Hlenbur, Speeches, singing, shout- eadily 
aay 7 ine, cea, the bone, yp Bx 
For Adults, 2 they all spell strain for a Will 
* Allenburys ’ Diet, by * making friends i See That = sihere ie he 


Take care of your Throat—take 


llenburys 


PASTILLB | “ 


Glycerine & 
Black Currant 
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TABLE WATER 







PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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lephone 
S. 0026-7, 


esidence 
h, lounz 
8 abling 
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MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 














MR. ALEC 
WAUGH 


The Celebrated Novelist, 
writes : 








“The future of every 
human being is shadowed 
by the menace of incurable 
disease. It is hoped and 
believed that in a few years 
that menace will be re- 
moved: that the cure will 
be found for what was held to be incurable. But in its great 
ight against disease The Cancer Hospital is heavily handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Surely every man should regard his 
contribution to its support in the same light that he regards 
the payment of the life insurance premiums that he makes so 
readily, In both cases he is safeguarding his own and his 
dependents” future. 

ill you not look on it in that light: for your own sake and 
or the future >” 


Please send a Special Gift to the Secretary : 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD — LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: Coutts & Cos, 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Press 
complete 
into 
bowl 





You can now buy a// *Barneys Tobaccos 
in the new, handy “ READY-FILL” pipe- 
charges (for quick one-hand filling), as 
well as in the original packings. This 
new “ READY-FILL” way of pipe-filling 
saves time and effort, and zucreases the 
joy of pipe-smoking. 

You just slip one of the “ READY-FILLS” 
complete into the bowl—and you have a 
better, more even “fill” than you get in 
the ordinary way even using the utmost care. 
One match is all you'll need—to give you 
a long, cool, sweet smoke right down to 
white ash...no bite, no sting, no“tugging” 
and no waste in either bowl or pouch. 





%* BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 





In three strengths : 1/2d. oz 
Barneys (medium) suits the average 
smoker; Parsons Pleasure is mild 
for gentler palates and for the begin- 
ner-withthe-pipe. Punchbowle is 
full strength, smooth, cool and 

leeply satisfying, much favoured 
by men of Sport and Outdoors. 


“ READY-FILLS” 
1 | 2d. 


* The best Empire yet”. . 103d. ot. 
Here is an Empire Blend with much 
of the character of a high-priced 
Mixture... cool, sweet and satisfy- 
ing, without the least suggestion of 
harshness or “tang.” An outstand- 
ingly good Tobacco quite apatt 
from considerations of price. 
«*READY-FILLS” 
in Cartons of 12 = = « 104d. 





in Cartons of 12 « « « 
(199) JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., 


® 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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MPERIAL 


AIRWAYS 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Below are extracts from the speech of the 
Chairman (Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes), at 
the Annual General Meeting of Imperial 
Airtvays Ltd., on Monday, 5 November 


1934 


The Chairman said: 


During the year under review, the traffic carried 
on the P.uropean services has not only been main- 
tained but improved 


The traffic on the Indian and Malayan route shows 
a gratifying and steady growth 

The traffic on the whole of the Africa route in- 
creased by more than 40 percent over the previous 
year 

We are quite convinced that our services are by 
far the quietest and most comfortable in the 
world. . . . Our standard of efficiency, service, 
and discipline are also, we believe, second to 
none in the world 

The line from England to South Africa, at least 
as far as Johannesburg, is to be doubled in fre- 
quency almost immediately, so that there will 
be two services each way a week between London 
and Johannesburg 

We also have under immediate consideration the 
question of increasing the frequency of our Eastern 
service to twice weekly 

The extension from Singapore to Australia will 
comunence just before Christmas 

We decided some months ago to order two flying- 
boats and two land-planes as prototypes on which 
experimental work could be conducted, ... These 
aircraft will be much larger than anything at 
present in our Company’s service ... and they will, 
of course, be faster than the existing fleet 

When our present fleet is replaced, the public 
may expect a substantial increase in speed as well 
as frequency 

No amount of written matter can ever equal the 
visit of a director, a salesman or an inspector. 
Thold the view that ‘Trade follows the passenger’ 
far more than that ‘Trade follows the mail’... . 
To separate the mail and passenger services would 
merely mean that instead of both classes of traffic 
getting the benefit of increased frequency, neither 
of them would, and we believe that the passenger 
services are as important as mail services 


on the Ordinary shares of the Company of 6% less 
tax, as corapared with 5% for the previous year. The 
net profit for the year was £78,571 «13 . 0 as com- 


£52,894 .2.10 for the previous year 


pared with £52 





Full report on application to the Company 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LTD 


Airway Terminus, Victoria Station, S.W. 1 
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Java Cruise 
JAN. 26—APRIL 11 


ON THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


FITTED WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ENSURING UTMos; 
STEADINESS AT SEA, r 


JAVA, BALI, MALAYA, 
CEYLON, SOUTH AFRICA, 
CAIRO, TUNIS, ARABIA. 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 145 GUINEAS, 
oP) 


é 


ALSO DEC. 22. CHRISTMAS 
WEST AFRICAN SUN CRUISE 


With all Christmas and New Year Festivities on board. Visiting 
Madeira, Tener:ffe (Santa Cruz), Gambia (Bathurst) and 


Sierra Leone (Freetown). 















Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans and full details free 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Head Office; 
40, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents; 
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Sir 
Herbert 
Barker 


—the famous specialist in Manipulative Surgery, 
out of a long experience writes: ‘‘ Our general 
health depends quite considerably on foot-ease, 
and nervous systems can be wrecked by the 
devitalising ‘nag’ of shoe discomfort.” 


This is what one of many wearers writes of the 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoe 
“ Frankly, | am so delighted to have 
found Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
that I am in danger of becoming a 
bore to my friends.” 

These famous shoes for men and women 
are obtainable from, and expertly fitted 
by, CHARLES H. BABER. 


Interesting Booklet free on request to: 
















































302-8 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


(Near Queen’s Hall) 


—— ew 
_. MANCHESTER: FINLEY & BABER, ST. ANN STREET 
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HE sixteenth anniversary of the Armistice impels 
reflections in which disillusionment almost inevit- 
ably predominates. The contrast between the world 
«s the war—or the peace—was to make it and the world 
wit is has never perhaps in these sixteen years shaped 
itself in sharper outline. Mr. Siegfricd Sassoon mirrors 
that aspect of Armistice Day in two mordant stanzas on 
ilater page. But it is not the only aspect. There 
are others, and the fact that the Armistice anni- 
vesary falls this time on a Sunday some 
opportunity for their consideration. The measure of 
the world’s need must be made the measure of the 
ilividual’s, and the individual nation’s. effort. The 
world’s supreme need is for the assurance of peace, 
and it is by a right instinct that Armistice Day is tra- 
titionally consecrated in this country to fresh presenta- 
tions of the claims of the one constructive peace force 
in the world, the League of Nations. In that respect 
this country at this moment has a special part to play. 
The defection of Germany, following on that of Japan, 
las indueed in several of the smaller States a feeling 
of pessimism about the future of the League. On them 
every demonstration of Great Britain’s continued belief 
both in the principles the League embodies and in the 
tapacity of the organization itself to regain its former 
authority has a marked effect. 
* * * 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Victory 
The latest figures show President Roosevelt’s triumph 
to be even more sweeping than the returns available 
when Mr, S. K. Ratcliffe wrote his article on a later 
page indicated. For the first time sinee the Civil War 
‘ President has improved his position at the end of his 
<iq two years, and another precedent is established by 
the two-thirds majority which Mr. Roosevelt now 








gives 


























NEWS OF THE WEEK 


commands in both houses of Congress. (A two-thirds 
majority in the Senate would enable him to carry the 
United States into the League of Nations if he chose.) 
The character of the majority is as notable as its volume. 
The Old Guard of the Republican Party—Senators 
Reed of Pennsylvania and Fess of Ohio and Mr. Fred 
Britten, the well-known Big Navy advocate—all dis- 
appear. Indeed the Republican Party itself has come 
near ceasing to exist as an effective force. Mr. Roosevelt 
is established in an almost impregnable position as a 
constitutional dictator—constitutional because he can 
only dictate so long as the clected representatives of the 
people, with whom ultimate authority rests, are ready 
to endorse his policy. There is one aspect of the clection 
that invites reflection. Borrowed money has been 
poured out without stint for the benefit of farmers and 
other large sections of the population. With some 
reservations action on this scale was needed to mect 
the emergency. But the distinction between necessary 
relief and panem et circenses is sometimes narrow, and 
there are votes in both, 
* * m* * 

India and the Report 

The Report of the Select Committee on India will 
be issued in less than a fortnight now, simultaneous 
publication in this country and India having been most 
rightly decided on by the House of Commons. Nothing 
could have been more incredibly inept than Mr. Churchill's 
complaint that publication on November 22nd would 
leave Conservatives too little time to consider the report 
before a meeting of the National Union of Conservatives 
and Unionist Associations which was to be held some 
time before Christmas. The publication of a document 
which forms the climax of seven years of investigation 
and negotiation is, according to Mr. Churchill, to be 
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fixed to suit the convenience of a party meeting. It 
is due to Conservatives generally to say that no single 
member of the party in the House of Commons identified 
himself with Mr. Churchill's remarkable attitude. In 
another column Mr. C. F. Andrews, who has just returned 
from India, gives what is on the whole a reassuring 
picture of the situation there, and even if his sympathies 
may be held to make his estimate of the attitude of 
the Congress leaders a little optimistic it is certain that 
the considered view of India will be largely influenced 
by views expressed here. Moderation may _ induce 
moderation. Extremism will certainly breed extremism. 

* * * * 
Disarmament by Inches 

It is a valuable trait in Mr. Henderson that as President 

of the Disarmament Conference he refuses to admit 
complete defeat. His proposal for the achievement 
of an agreement by instalments—beginning with the 
traffic in arms, budgetary publicity and the establish- 
ment of ‘a Permanent Disarmament Commission for 
what will be at first strictly limited purposes—is well 
worth consideration. It is known to have been occupying 
other minds than Mr. Henderson’s. There are certain 
advantages in keeping the Disarmament Conference 
technically in being, ready for such advances as improve- 
ments in the international atmosphere may from time 
to time make practicable, and a convention dealing with 
the manufacture, export and import of arms would 
be of great value in itself. A draft of a convention 
exists and further discussion might remove such obstacles 
as exist to its acceptance. But Germany’s rearmament 
is, of course, the urgent question. The rumour that 
she proposes simply to denounce the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and then return to 
Geneva with hands professedly free is incredible. . But 
the task of validating—on both sides—the promise to 
her of equality of status in a framework of security 
remains. And it is the one vital task. 

at * * * 
The Depressed Area Reports 

The reports of the Commissioners for the Depressed 

Areas reach us too late for any extended comment. 
They are competent but not strikingly imaginative picces 
of work. The appointment of the Commissioners was 
always doubtful policy. There were no new facts to be 
discovered, and the Government is in little better 
position to take action than it was before it decided to 
resort to Commissioners six months ago, That is no 
reflection on the Commissioners themselves. They have 
done what they were asked to do and the Government 
is at least deprived of the last excuse for delaying action, 
It must be impelled towards experiments in some form 
of Jand settlement by Mr. J.C. C. Davidson's recommenda- 
tions, though there is little point in putting townsmen 
on the land when thousands of agricultural labourers are 
out of work. Transfer schemes may achieve something, 
but there is no clamant demand anywhere for the labour 
so transferred. The “ unification” of mining royalties 
and the adoption of new processes for the utilization of 
eoal, to which more than one Commissioner refers, do hold 
out some hope, for developments of importance in that 
sphere are pending. But the formulation of a courageous 
public works programme is essential. 

* a %% * 


Dr. Muller’s Retreat 

The latest the German Church 
conflict remain in certain respects obscure. In particular 
it is by no means certain yet—-vital though the question 
is- whether the Confessional Synod is to remain within 
the of the National Church or not. If it 


developments in 


framework 


does it must dominate the Church, for its leaders are 





——=== 
in no mood to compromise with Dr. Miiller as an eeele 
siastical leader—much less with National Socialism r 
a party foree anxious to control the Church, The 
demonstrations at Nuremberg and elsewhere last Sunday 
were a signal proof of the popular support behind the 
deposed but now restored bishops, but there haye een 
one or two disturbing indications that the wilder Spit 
in the Nazi party are by no means reconciled to thy 
tolerance extended by Herr Hitler to the Confessiong) 
Synod. From their own point of view they are right, 
A self-governing Church, with its independence of 
spirit demonstrated as the Bishops and pastors of thy 
Confessional Synod have demonstrated it, is a fatal 
breach in the fabric of the Totalitarian State. Dr. Milly 
himself is still fighting for his own position. Till he logs 
it there will be no union. 
* * %* * 

The Latest from Sir Stafford 

Sir Stafford Cripps is rapidly becoming the Laboy 
Party’s chief liability—as the Daily Herald sees x 
clearly as anyone. In the congenial atmosphere of th 
Oxford University Labour Club (it might perhaps bette 
have been the October Club) on Saturday he predicted 
first-class financial crisis as a result of the Labour Party 
next accession to office, expressed discontent with th 
half-measures proposed at the Southport Labour (Cop. 
ference, and declared that the test of the sincerity of 
Labour leaders as Socialists was their willingness tp 
challenge the whole strength of capitalism on the very 
first day of the Labour Government’s existence. 4 
few more such speeches (there are several already in the 
pigeon-holes) will be enough to settle Labour’s chances in 
1936 finally. Elections are decided by the doubttil 
voter, and little as the doubtful voter may like Yh, 
MacDonald and the National Government, he likes Si 
Stafford Cripps and financial crises a great deal less, 

* ”% * * 





A Seven Days’ Mail to Australia 

In announcing plans for a seven days’ air mail servic 
to Australia Sir Eric Geddes said that Imperial Airway 
could operate any kind of service, and it was for tl 
Government and customers to say which they woull 
prefer. This was no overstatement. Our manufac 
turers are capable of producing aircraft at least « 
swift as any that can be produced anywhere, and é 
least as reliable, and our pilots have shown in the reeet! 
air-race how well they are capable of flying them. Bit 
to do what the Americans or the Dutch are doing ther 
should be comparable funds at our disposal. Quick. 
regular flying on Empire routes depends not only a 


the construction of suitable machines but on goo 
air-ports, wireless and meteorological services. Th 


United States Post Office, Sir Eric pointed out, is pr 
pared to lose £4,500,000 a year on air mail services 
A commercial service cannot of course aim at preset! 
at the racing time of three days for the flight to Australi 
Travel will be by daylight. Avoidance of unnecessiti 
risk is essential. If a seven or 7} day service, reguli 
and safe, ean be established no one will feel that ths 
country is behindhand. 
* * * * 

Increasing, Maternal Mortality 

Ten years have passed, as Lady Denman pointed 0! 
at a mecting of women last Tuesday, since attentiit 
was first drawn to the high maternal death-rate. ¥ 
Baldwin was speaking on the same subject the day belitt 
at a dinner of the British College of Obstetricians, ® 
alluded to the fact that whilst the general death-rate hi 
been reduced by about one-third during the pres! 
century, the maternal death-rate was still slightly incte* 


= ai ‘ . . 1 Tk 
ing. The cause is still not fully understood, }* 
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galautrition of mothers is undoubtedly a contributory 
ease. The inadequacy of their care before, during and 
after child-birth is another. These are defects for which 
al authorities, even with their present powers, might 
make more remedial provision than they do. But we 
we confronted with the more baffling fact that the 
death-rate is even higher among the well-to-do than 
among the poor. This, as Mr. Baldwin said, indicates the 
yeed for more intensive research. His concluding words 
my be taken as a promise of legislative action. 
+ * * * 

The Courts and Domestic Disputes 

The high authority and experience of Lord Merrivale 
jes behind the Matrimonial Causes (Amended Procedure) 
Bill which has been given a second reading in the Lords, 
It deals with proceedings between husband and_ wife 
in respect of domestic differences, with the object, 
in the first place, of securing a settlement by mutual 
onsent. With this end in view a Court may decide 
ty hear the case in private and forbid the publication 
of reports. Failing settlement by consent it will be 
yithin the power of the Court to make an order for a 
imited period. The effect of the measure would be 
that a court of law would resolve itself in the first 
place into a sort of conciliation board, in the second place 
into a Court of Arbitration, and only in the third 
jlace into a Court giving a verdict for the one party 
orthe other. It would tend to avert many separations 
o¢ divorces that need never have occurred, and to 
tabilize relationships between man and wife to the 


advantage of children, 
* * * * 


The Welsh Mines Award 

The award of the arbitrators which masters and men 
in the South Wales coalfield agreed to accept has now 
hen made. Though it gives the men a smaller wages 
increase than was recommended by the National Indus- 
trial Board it offers a substantial advance on the flat rate 
per shift for day-wage men and a very small addition to 
the minimum percentage on base rates for the piece-rate 
workers. It removes the recent discrimination made 
between married and single men, which was disliked by 
the miners, but retains what is virtually the principle of the 
family allowances by granting more to boys who are 
the sole supports of their families. The increase in wages 
is far less than the men had demanded. On the other 
hand the owners had declared that they were not in a 
position to offer anything. The men will accept the small 
advance the more willingly in view of the fact that the 
Board of Arbitrators will remain in being to revise the 
situation from time to time. 

x * x * 

Steel Magnates Ask for More 

Not content with secking assurance that the present 
import duties of 334 per cent. on imported steel will be 
perpetuated, representatives of the iron and steel trade 
are now pressing that the duty should be increased to 
enable them to secure control of the home market. If 
the industry cannot make good with the protection it 
how enjoys there must be something very wrong indeed 
with its organization. That there actually is something 
very wrong, and that the recent measures of reorganiza- 
tion are not enough to climinate inefficiency has been 
clearly pointed out by leading men within the industry 
itself. It has again and again been stated that the 
Poliey of the Government is to grant protection by duties 
only when an industry has set its own house in order 
with a view to economic methods of production and the 
fair treatment of consumers. The present 33} tariff 
is ample reward for such measure of organization as 
the industry has achieved —or any other measure. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: All the 
stars were at the top of their form for the Third Reading 
of the Incitement to Disaffection Bill. Mr. Lansbury 
made an admirable “come-back” after his long absence 
and was congratulated on his speech by all parties, 
and Mr. Isaac Foot was in first-class debating form. 
But the success of the day was the closing speech of the 
Attorney-General. Aided by his John Bullish appearance, 
Sir Thomas Inskip made a stout defence of Parliamentary 
institutions against “ those whose first step in forcign 
countries, when they want to overthrow duly consti- 
tuted authority, has always been to interfere with the 
loyalty of the troops.” His speech probably had the 
effect, rare in modern Parliaments, of winning over 
some waverers. In the subsequent division only one 
supporter of the Government had the temerity to defy 
the Government whips and vote with the Liberal and 
Labour oppositions. She was Miss Marjorie Graves, 
who knows Germany well and has proved herself in 
debate a calm and shrewd observer of German. politics. 

* * * x 

The opposition to the Betting Bill, which appeared 
so formidable in the Standing Committee, has shrunk 
to small proportions now that the Committee stage 
has been transferred to the floor of the House, where 
the Government Whips cau exercise their full power. 
The have mustered more than 
thirty in the Division Lobby. The amendment which 
produced the most interesting fight was that moved 
by Sir William Davison to legalize lotteries. Though 
it was debated in the early hours of the morning the 
House was crowded and feeling was running high, as 
it always tends to do when the subject is one on which 
the electors take a keen interest. 

a * * * 


malcontents seldom 


Mr. Churchill arrived unexpectedly to lead the rebels, 
and in a five minutes’ speech contrived with his usual 
impishness to make the Government appear. slightly 
ridiculous in the eyes of their supporters. There was 
great cheering when he pointed out the apparent incon- 
sistency between legalizing dog-racing in Part 1 of the 
Bill and then proceeding to say, in Part 2 of the 
Bill, that “to have two or three large national sweep- 
stakes on great sporting events would be encouraging 
betting and countenancing the evil idea of gaining 
something for nothing.” But in spite of a rather lame 
reply from the Home Secretary, the Government were 
supported in their decision to maintain the ban against 
State lotteries by 219 votes to 47. The figures are a 
remarkable indication of the power the Churches, who 
were united in the condemnation of the legalization of 
lotteries, still maintain in English politics. The Con- 
servative Conference passed only last month at Bristo| 
resolution in favour of State 


an almost unanimous 


lotterics. 


* fe x * 


The Order Paper has been packed each day with 
questions to the Board of Trade on the volume of 
imports, which in spite of the tariff still obstinately 
find their way into this country. The questions have 
been backed up with a barrage of supplementaries, 
which indicate that the high protectionists are preparing 
a big drive against what they regard as the weak-kneed 
and dilatory operations of the Tariff Advisory Com- 
mittee. There scems a complete misunderstanding of 
the elementary conditions of trade between nations, 
The situation was neatly hit off by Mr. Paling, a Labour 
member, who asked Mr. Runciman “ whether it was 
not possible for him to make an agreement so that 
we can sell everything abroad and buy nothing back ?” 
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THE CRISIS 


pepe the political crisis in France may end, 
it 1s necessary, for an understanding of it, to 
realize sow it began. M. Doumergue’s Government of 
Nationa: Concentration is in office as these words are 
beiny written. It may be out of office before they are 
read. What has happened to bring a system which less 
than two years ago seemed impregnably stable to the 
very verge of crisis? M. Herriot held office as Prime 
Minister from June, 1932, till December, 1932, when he 
resigned because the Chamber refused to vote the debt- 
payment to the United States. M. Paul-Boncour 
succeeded and was defeated on finance in January, 1933. 
M. Datadier succeeded and was defeated on finance in 
October, 1933. M. Sarraut succeeded and was defeated 
on finance in November, 1933, M. Chautemps succeeded 
and resigned in January, 1934, over the Stavisky affair. 
M. Daladier succeeded (once more) and resigned in a 
week, after the tragic riots of February 6th. M. 
Doumergue then succeeded, with his Government of 
National Concentration, consisting almost wholly of 
ex-Premiers. and has lasted into this first week of 
November. How far he can last into its second week 
remains to be disclosed. The Radical-Socialists in his 
Cabinet are adamant in their opposition to one item 
in his constitutional reform proposals, and if they 
maintain their hostility to the end the Government 
must fall. 


There might seem to be one alternative. M. Doumergue 
might drop his proposals. But he will not, for he 
believes them essential to the survival of the Parlia- 
mentary system, and there is show enough of reason for 
his contentions. The gravity of the menace to the 
system is dramatically demonstrated by the history of 
the past two years. The group system in the French 
Chamber, coupled with the provision in the constitution 
forbidding a dissolution within the four years of a 
Chamber’s life, except with the consent of the Senate, 
which is rarely sought and never given, militates against 
all stability or continuity of policy. A Prime Minister 
has to build his majority on some combination of 
groups—for no one of them ever comprises half the 
Chamber—and when the defection of one or more brings 
him down his successor ean only secure a_ precarious 
foothold by some variation of the combination. In 
December, 1932, began the successive defcats of four 
Prime Ministers—Herriot, Paul-Boncour, Daladier and 
Sarraut—on questions of finance. Either new measures 
of taxation or economies involving reductions of salaries 
were resisted by the Chamber. Budgets could not be 
balanced. Deficits had to be covered by loans. The 
financial position grew steadily worse. And a Chamber 
incapable of passing a Budget fell more and more into 
discredit. 

At that juncture, when M. Chautemps had taken up the 
mantle of M. Sarraut. the Stavisky scandal broke. 
Into the details of that colossal series ot frauds we 
cannot enter here. Its ramifications are far too extensive 
and too complex. But the disclosures left public opinion 
aghast. Here was this ambiguous financier, arrested 
in 1926 for a fraud of 7,500,000 francs, reteused ‘* pro- 
visionally ” a few months later, and left ever since 
to prosecute new financial operations as and where he 
chose His trial was always still pending, but it had been 
postponed nineteen times, and there was no reason 
why it should not have been postponed for another 
ninety if the financier had not plunged with a recklessness 
that transcended even his own past record in the matter 


<< 


IN FRANCE 


of the Bayonne bonds. Then, at last, with arrest imm; 
he committed suicide (if it was suicide) at 


Dent, 
; Bre Chamoniy 
in January of this year. That was the end of Stavishy 


but only the beginning of the Stavisky scandal. Who had 
sheltered the criminai from justice for seven years? 
M. Pressard, the Public Prosecutor (or the French 
equivalent), who happened to be brother-in-law of the 


then Prime Minister, M. Chautemps? The Sure 
ea a . 

xénérale ? M. Chiappe, head of the Préfecture de Police? 
At all events one thing was known. M. Dalimer, Ministe 
of Labour in M. Herriot’s Government, had recon. 
mended Stavisky’s precious Bayonne bonds to investoy, 
Corruption, imcompetence, nepotism. conspiracy, yy; 
suspected everywhere. M. Chautemps procrastinate 
about initiating a Parliamentary enquiry and fe), 
M. Daladier came in with a winnowing-fan and forthwith 
dismissed M. Chiappe. At that all the forces of the Right 
leaped to action. Demonstrations against the mmpoteng 
of Parliament were proclaimed for February 6th, The 
various semi-Fascist, semi-military ‘* Leagues ”—the 
Croix de Feu, the Action Frangaise, the Jeunesse 
Patriotes, the Solidarité Frangaise—took the field in the 
Place de la Concorde, trying to force the Concord 
Bridge and get access to the Chamber. The tale of tha 
night’s conflict was fifteen deaths and over 1,300 othe 
casualties. The effect was the emergence of M. Doumerge 
from retirement to save the State. 

But is the State saved? After nine months of tle 
new Government’s administration—fairly successful ad. 
ministration on the whole—the question can by no means 
be answered in the affirmative. The Government hi 
only just held together. Personalities so imeompatible 
as M. Tardieu and M. Herriot find co-operation barely 
possible. The mefficiency of the police arrangements 
at the time of the Marseilles murders made the resignation 
of M. Sarraut, the Minister of the Interior, inevitable, 
And the Radical-Socialists, without whose votes the 
Government cannot stand, refuse still to countenane 
the constitutional reforms which M, Doumergue, with 
much justice, dectares necessary. The opposition i 
largely psychological. In spite of the demonstration 
of the Camelots du Roi and the rest France is essentially 
Republican. The average bourgeois traces his political 
genealogy back to the Revolution, With the spectack 
half Europe is presenting his supreme dread is dictator 
ship. Rather than risk a Government getting tw 
stron he will not let it ge. strong at all. 

That is the real quarrel between Radical-Socialis' 
and M. Doumergue. The Prime Minister, seeing himst 
and a long line of his predecessors paralysed by tl 
irresponsible transfers of allegiance by deputies secutt 
of their seats for a full fcur-ycars cerm, is resolved t0 
arm himself and his successors with the power of dissalt: 
tion—subject of course to the concurrence of tl 
President, but not subject, as today, to the concurrent 
of the Senate. The Radical-Socialists so far will have 
none of it. The other constitutional reforms—restrail! 
on the power of private members to propose expenditut 
and on the right of civil servants to strike,—Yes; bi 
the right of dissolution, No. So five of the six Radic: 
Socialists in the Cabinet have handed in their resigit 
tions. The issue is not quite a clear one, for 
Doumergue, in order to escape the danger of his cons 
tutional convention at Versailles being abbreviatti 
through the necessity of summoning Parliament ® 
pass a Budget, has proposed to vote financial provisidt 
in advance for the months of January, February 
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arch. That tactical move has embittered the opposition 
further, and chances of agreement at the last moment 
are small. 

if the threatened government does fall, there are 
rious possibilities, M. Doumergue might try to 
jissolve, but the Senate would almost certainly withhold 
the necessary consent. That he would attempt to 
eeonstruct his Government and carry on is hardly 
wneivable, for his one personal desire is to go back 
o retirement again. A new Government, under M. 
fandin or M. Laval, stretching from the Centre as far 
the Socialists 


ys the Radical-Socialists, and with 
HREE years ago, both in Parliamentary and 


municipal elections, the strength of the Labour 
yrty fell to the lowest point since the War. This year 
the municipal elections in London and the provinces 
how its complete recovery and something more. The 
ming tide has gone beyond the previous high-water 
yark: it has not merely put Labour in a stronger position 
in the Borough Councils than it held before its recent 
disasters, but even in London, where the Socialists 
yon remarkable victories in 1919, it has rendered Labour 
stronger than it has ever been at any time. Today, 

nore than half of the London boroughs, 15 out of 28, 
have Socialist majorities. The municipal life of the 
netropolis, with its Labour County Council and a majority 
af its boroughs Labour, is now predominantly controlled 
by avowed Socialists. And in the provinces, where the 
dections affect only one-third of the membership of 
borough councils, the results have given Labour control 
of 41 boroughs, and have strengthened them in many 
others. 

Nothing is to be gained by attempting to explain 
away these facts. It is pointed out that the numbers 
who went to the poll were comparatively small. But, 
that being so, Labour is entitled to congratulate itself 
on the superiority of its organization which induced a 
larger proportion of its supporters to vote. If it is said 
that the issues which are put before the electors in 
municipal contests are not the same issues as those at 
Parliamentary contests, that is in part, but not wholly, 
tne. Certainly there is no issue such as that between 
the principles of National and party Government. 
But it is arguable that the mere absence of such a ques- 
tion enables the parties to reveal their real strength 
and to assert the direction in which political forces are 
loving. 

Again, controversy has not turned upon such matters 
4 tariffs or armaments. But it has turned to a consider- 
able extent on such questions as employment and 
tnemployment, bolder housing policies, and most of all 
upon public expenditure which is not the less public 
expenditure when it is drawn from rates instead of 
taxes. True, the rates of the poorer voters, being included 
in their rents, are disguised, and in consequence the 
benefits of municipal expenditure are apt to loom larger 
than the loss caused by heavy rates. But this argument 
was not neglected by the Conservatives, who did not 
hesitate to insist that every vote given to Labour was a 
Vote for public extravagance. Yet it did not prevail upon 
the ratepayers to muster in strength at the polls. In 
fact the sheer sensationalism of the language used by 
some supporters of the Municipal Reformers did far more 
harm than good to their cause. It is probable that 
many thousands of voters who are far from being 
Socialists were so disgusted by the violence and irrelevance 


acquiescing though not co-operating, is as probable as 
anything. But the danger of demonstrations like that 
of February is still considerable, and the demonstrators, 
who have learned something since then, may not be 
so easily suppressed. That France should be rendered 
impotent by internal crisis at a moment when problems 
like the Saar and the Franco-Italian negotiations, to 
say nothing of disarmament, demand the full attention 
of the Cabinet is little short of a European disaster. 
It is not for France’s own sake alone that her friends 
everywhere must pray for a swift and lasting adjustment 
of her domestic differences, 


THE COUNCILS 


of the abuse directed, especially in a certain section of 
the Press, against Labour candidates that they were driven 
to refrain from participating in a game which threatened 
to become a dirty game. There is no doubt that the Con- 
servative cause lost adherefts by the irrational and 
‘apricious language used by self-appointed directors 
or would-be directors of public opinion. 

The history of Labour Party rule in borough councils 
is not free from glaring blemishes which, it must be 
admitted, have exposed it to deserved criticism. But 
today many of the dangers of what used to be known as 
* Poplarism ” have been reduced by the reforms in 
the Poor Law and by the transference of the care of 
the able-bodied unemployed from local authorities to the 
State—a change which in many respects is not for the 
better, but certainly has the effect of removing tempta- 
tion from Socialist Councils. It is also only fair to 
recognize that the Labour Party has been growing up. 
Its increased experience in administration and its own 
reverses, added to its developing consciousness of its 
new position as a national rather than a merely class 
organization, have been, we may hope, salutary and 
restraining influences. With the Labour Party organiza- 
tion behind it a Socialist Council today is likely to feel, 
or be made to feel, that it is something more than an 
isolated body acting as its Socialist Councillors think fit. 

If there is any doubt about that we may read the 
memorandum circulated by Mr. Herbert Morrison to the 
Labour Councillors of the London boroughs. Mr. 
Morrison is careful to address them not in the capacity 
of leader of the London County Council, but as Secretary 
of the London Labour Party. It is the authority of the 
party which he is asserting, and its intention to exercise 
that authority over Labour members in the boroughs 
just as over Labour members in the House of Commons. 
It aims in the present case at “the co-ordination of 
Labour in London government.” The assertion of 
Mr. Morrison’s principle, which is implicit in the whole 
constitution of the Labour Party, is open to criticism 
from the standpoint of sound democracy. And _ it 
may well be imagined that its application in some 
circumstances might seem like interference with freely 
elected bodies by an irresponsible outside body. Yet 
the purpose for which Mr. Morrison was proposing to 
use the influence of the party was wholly admirable. It 
was to declare the intention of the party to strike decisive 
blows at the corruption which has been the notorious 
defect of municipal government in many parts of Eng- 
land, and to insist upon purity of administration for the 
sake of “the good name of the Labour Party”; and not 
only purity, but even a certain sweet reasonableness in 
the relations between parties for which local government 
affords splendid opportunities. 

Thus, Mr. Morriso% suggested that in the case of 
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exclusively Labour councils it will be “ wisdom” to 


allot the aldermanic seats to the other side. That is 
the voice of experienced statesmanship, which has had 
opportunities of knowing the excellent work done by 
members of the London County Council who were more 
interested in matters of good administration than of 
party. As for the scandal of corrupt practices, Mr. 
Morrison does well to call attention to the fact that in 
small administrative areas local interests are all too 
likely to gain the ear of those who can influence muni- 
cipal contracts. He is unsparing in his condemnation of 
those councillors who appoint relatives to positions of 
profit or take part in council proceedings which are likely 
to affect their own pecuniary interests. It should be said 
at once that corruption of this kind, so far as it occurs in 
local government, is not a matter of party—of Conserva- 


—_—_=., 
tives, Liberals, or Labour. It is in the first Place a matt, 
of common honesty and public spirit. Brt it js of = 
small importance that the executive of the party should 
make it its business, in defence of its own prestige, ty 
scrutinize the conduct of its members and exercise its 
party discipline if they offend. That it should be left 
to a party organization to take such measures indicates q 
singular defect in municipal administration. And that a 
party should have it in its power thus to coerce elected 
persons, even in a good cause, is not a very wholesome 
thing for democracy ; a power that may be used for on 
purpose may be used for another. But, meanwhile, jt 
must be noted that it has been left to the Labour Party 
to declare war against one of the worst and most insidious 
abuses of local government, and that it is entitled t) 
credit for doing so. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LAY claim to no special information on the contents 

of the report of the Select Committee on India, but if I 
were asked to give a line on the subject I should refer 
my questioner to Sir Frederick Sykes’ letter in Tuesday’s 
Times. Sir Frederick, who has just completed his term 
as Governor of Bombay, makes no hint of any disclosures. 
But he dwells on the desirability of certain courses, 
notably the transfer of responsibility for Law and Order 
to Indian controls ; the inclusion of provision for a Federal 
Central Government and Provincial Autonomy in one 
Bill; indirect election for both provincial and central 
governments ;_ reliance, in regard to safeguards, on the 
Governor-General’s overriding powers ; and the institu- 
tion of periodical Anglo-Indian conferences to keep the 
relations between the two countries close. It may be 
that not all these provisions will be found in the Select 
Committee’s report. But I shall be surprised if most of 


them are not. 
* * % * 


I can understand some of the B.B.C.’s hesitations about 
Professor Haldane’s broadcast, but whoever was deputiz- 
ing for Sir John Reith took a quite indefensible decision. 
It is no use asking distinguished men to broadcast, 
giving them, as Professor Haldane was apparently given, 
no indication of any limitations on their freedom, and 
then banning them because they choose to treat their 
subject in their own way. And what there was in 
Professor Haldane’s — talk—which was ___ published 
(presumably in full) in the Daily Herald last Saturday— 
to object to I cannot conceive. Nor can Lord Beaver- 
brook, with whom for once I cordially agree. A good 
deal more will be heard of this kind of policy when the 
renewal of the B.B.C.’s charter comes up for discussion, 
The same applies to the havoe some futurist-minded 
official is making of the Second News Bulletin. Listeners 
who want straightforward news at 9.30 cannot get it— 
and straightforward news is what the public has a right 
to expect from the B.B.C. 


* * * * 


A. R. Orage was an entirely original personality and, 
] should say, as strange an editor in the province of 
the weeklies as our time has seen. He was a surprisingly 
confident provincial, just liberated from elementary 
school teaching in Leeds, when he appeared in London 
and acquired the New Age. The paper had the most 
meagre of financial backing, and the circulation, even 
at a penny, was modest. But Orage made it an influence. 
He paid contributors little or nothing, but that made 
no difference. Brilliant writers were always at call, 


although to be sure, the editor often seemed incapable 
of distinguishing between a young writer of high talent 
and a spinner of pretentious rubbish. Orage was q 
remarkable talker ; this gift made him famous in America, 
He was, successively, a Theosophist, a Nietzschean, 4 
Guild Socialist, a devotce of Gurdjieff the Fontainebleay 
mystic, and an impassioned believer in the Douglas 
credit scheme. It was impossible to believe that he 
had passed his 60th year. 
* * ” * 


It must call for a certain amount of what is commonly 
-alled ** nerve” to stand up in the House of Commons 
at this time of day and advocate public executions, 
even so far away as Kenya. But Sir Gifford Fox, the 
member for Henley, on Wednesday not mereiy advo- 
vated it but urged it, pointing with admiration to the 
public execution of two dacoits in Sind in August— 
an event which has already evokcd strong and necessary 
protest. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister very properly refused 
to consider the idea, whercon the pertinacious Sir Gifford 
insisted that very large numbers of white settlers in 
Kenya would like to see a public execution, a remark 
hailed very rightly with cries of “ shame.” There are 
no doubt people who would like to see heads on Temple 
Bar once more—but fortunately not many. 

* x * * 

Some idea of the effect the Saar question is having in 
certain quarters in France is conveyed by a private letter 
from Paris, from which I am allowed to quote. The 
writer, whose boy is at school in Switzerland, mentions 
her intention of leaving him there in view of the proba- 
bility “ of war in the spring.”’ For the same reason plans 
for the redecoration of the family flat are being abandoned, 
since it is not much use spending money on paint and 
varnish when you may have a bomb through the roof 
in six months’ time. All this scems very wild and 
fantastic—and no doubt is—but it is in fact taken from 
an ordinary private letter from one friend to another. 

* * * * 

Lord THewart’s remark in the Mosley-Star libel trial 
that “ thirty years ago the Star was a paper of some 
political importance ” has not quite the piquancy which 
some readers may have discovered in it ; for it must have 
been nearer forty than thirty years ago that the Lord 
Chief Justice, who, of course, began life as a journalist, 
was himself writing—not for the Star, but in the same 
oflice, for the Morning Leader, the Star’s morning partner. 
Still, the observation has its personal interest. 

JANUS, 
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THE INDIAN 


OUTLOOK 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


N the-eve of the publication of the report of the 
1} Sclect Committee on India no question is of more 
iamediate importance than the atmosphere in which 
the report is.likely to be received. Having just returned 
from. India after one of many visits paid there in the 
past few years, I may perhaps claim to be able to 
indicate some, at least, of the main features in the 
Indian situation. 

The greatest change I noticed was the rise of the 
socialist Youth party within the Indian National 
(ongress itself. At first I was inclined to discount 
this. and to imagine that the peculiar interest shown 
in it by Mahatma Gandhi had given this new move- 
ment an adventitious importance. For it has not 
revealed as yet any marked capacity of leadership. Its 
programme is obviously doctrinaire. But, in the end, 
before leaving India, I had revised my judgement; and 
the recent Congress session in Bombay has shown that 
(andhi was right. 

The grave economic depression which has covered the 
whole country has made the rise of this Youth movement 
within the Congress almost inevitable. Thousands of 
young men have come out of prison owing to the abandon- 
ment of civil disobedience. They find no employment in 
the towns and thus their bitterness increases. They 
are inclined to argue that the method of non-violence 
advocated by Mahatma Gandhi has failed; yet at the 
same time they are not prepared to turn directly to 
violence. Thus, I found Young India wavering in its 
mental allegiance. The picture of the future which 
stands out before them is at present out of focus. But 
this somewhat hesitant attitude cannot continue for 
long, and the anxious question arises in the mind— 
“What direction will the Youth movement, both within 
aid without the Congress, take? Will it suddenly 
swerve towards the path of violence, or will it keep 
strictly to the course of non-violence which the Congress 
has laid down ? ” 

Much more than the peace of India hangs on the 
answer to this question, It is bound up with the peace 
of the world. Mahatma Gandhi said to me, in the course 
of one of our many conversations, ‘The question of the 
relation between India and Britain is not merely one that 
is to decide the fate of these two countries; it will 
settle the destiny of Europe and Asia.” 

Mahatma Gandhi's own influence upon the village life 
of India, which comprises nearly ninety per cent. of its 
population, has not weakened at all during the past year. 
Indeed, it seems to grow stronger, if that is possible. 
His retirement from the active detailed work of the 
Congress appears to me to be a wise step. It gives free- 
dom within the Congress for the younger generation to 
make its own mind clearly known, without the dominating 
influence of the Mahatma’s own personality. At the 
same time it sets Mr. Gandhi free for the great work of 
Village re-construction, which now monopolizes his 
attention. 

There is another figure that holds moral sway over 
Young India. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is still in prison, 
but his Socialist programme is very widely studied, and the 
Congress Socialists have obviously based their demands 
on his political thinking. Both this year and last I had 
full opportunity of meeting Jawaharlal personally and 
gaining, through free and unfettered conversation, my 
own strong impression of his views on certain vital issues. 
I could see no change in his consistent attitude, that 


whatever might be the place of violent revolution in 
other countries, it would be fatal in India.. He has never 
wavered in his allegiance to the Congress creed on that 
one point, and it appears to me quite certain that it is 
still with him a bed-rock conviction. Nor is it accurate 
to represent Jawaharlal as inherently anti-British. He 
has always recognized the debt he owes to Harrow and 
Trinity, which laid the foundations of all his intellectual 
thinking. But Jawaharlal is still in prison and_ his 
wife is suffering from an illness that at any moment may 
be fatal. His release would be the greatest step that 
could be taken by Government towards the creation of 
goodwill at the present moment. On the other hand, 
if Mrs. Nehru should die with her husband still in prison 
nothing would more dangerously inflame Indian opinion 
at this critical juncture. 

For the first time in my life, I had abundant oppor- 
tunity, during this recent visit to India, of seeing Abdul 
Gafar Khan, the Muslim leader who, released from 
prison a few weeks ago, stepped right to the front 
at the recent Congress Session. He has been badly mis- 
represented in the West as the head of a dangerously 
violent Frontier movement, akin to Russian Communism. 
Actually the “ Red Shirts ” are due merely to a convenient 
dye readily obtainable in those frontier regions. The 
name of his followers, chosen by the Khan Sahib hinself, 
is Khudai Khitmagar (servants of God) and its basis and 
object are a return to a simple form of Moslem religion 
such as the Khan Sahib himself practises. In- his 
splendid physique and physical bravery Abdul Gafar is 
typical of his own nation, but in his belief in non-violence 
he is a most faithful disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
the more he is able to remain personally with his moral 
leader, the more he imbibes his creed. That he fully 
understands as yet all that is implied in Mahatma Gandhi's 
teaching, I would not, of course, assert ; but he instinct- 
ively follows what Gandhi puts before him as a life 
principle. No one has done more to break down, in an 
incredibly short space of time, the religious barrier 
between Hindus and Moslems. His popularity at the 
Congress itself was most marked, and he held the attention 
of the young whenever he got up to speak. 

The earthquake area of North Bihar, which had been 
so terribly devastated, earlier in the present year, has 
suffered once more from thret {loods in succession during 
the past rainy season. These have destroyed the crops 
and made life almost unendurable for the vast numbers 
of villagers who reside in that area. Floods in other 
parts of India, such as Assam, have also done very 
serious damage. Thus, the year has been very full of 
distress, owing to natural calamities, in addition to the 
misery caused by the world economic depression. This 
economic misery lies at the back of whatever trend 
towards violence was to be discerned not merely in 
Bengal but in other provinces also. 


My general conclusion is that by far the most vital 
question in all India today is non-violence, and it appears 
to me a very important fact that among the outstanding 
leaders of Indian opinion today this great principle of 
non-violence is being faithfully observed. While no 
one knows what is in the Report, and therefore one cannot 
say what reception it will meet with, everything should 
be done both in India and in England to maintain to 
the utmost this non-violent atmosphere, which the 
recent Congress has done so much to create, 
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WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


a 


By R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


if is impossible to answer the question “ What does 
the Church stand for?” without asking another 
question: ‘“ What should the Church stand for?” 
But when we ask this second question we are at once 
brought up against the awkward fact that the division 
between the religious and irreligious conscience no longer 
corresponds to that between the church-goer and the non- 
church-goer. There have, of course, always been religious 
men who were not in the ehurehes ; but there have never 
been so many irreligious men and women who were in 
them—and that in spite of the diminution in the number 
of church-goers. The way of life of the ordinary prac- 
tising Christian does not appreciably differ from that of 
the ordinary respectable non-believer who, when pressed, 
admits that he accepts “the Christian ethic.” They 
have the same standard and live the same sort of lives, 
differing only in that one goes to church and the other 
does not. Both aecept the conventional code of morality, 
and both believe that Christ preached a code of this 
sort. The church of the one stands for the conventions 
of the other. 

In fact it is not only the State which has become 
secularized but the ehurches themselves. For the effeet 
of the belief in scientific progress and liberal humani- 
tarianism have been perhaps greater here than anywhere 
else. Psalms and hymns are given up because they are 
too gloomy : hell is out of date and the devil out-moded, 
and sin has become merely an offence against current 
conventions. (This gay optimism is scarcely justified 
by a survey of the world we live in.) What is more, the 
** Jesus of history,” who is often little more than an 
idealized English parson, takes the place of the Man of 
Wrath, a Prophet who fulfilled the Law by riddling the 
current morality with indignant raillery. And then the 
churches discover that they are empty and the problem 
arises how to fill them up again. 

Two solutions have been given to this problem. The 
first is that the churches should modernize themselves, 
that is, discard religion entirely and become institutions 
of standard morality with scientific philosophy substituted 
for their antiquated theology. This has 
become less popular in England now that it has been 
tried in Germany, and a second solution is now in vogue, 
namely, that churches should become political, and 
grapple with social problems as the revolutionary con- 
science of the people. Now it is noteworthy that the 
supporters of this proposal are usually found to be also 
convinced that Communism and Fascism are religions. 
They talk of their demand for self-sacrifice, of their 
miystie appeal and even of their “* Messianic ” qualities : 
they contrast their collectivist terrorism with the barren 
egoismi of current Christianity and are inclined to welcome 
them as something one stage better than what we have got. 

Nothing could indicate more clearly than such 
arguments the havoc wrought by secularization in the 
last fifty years. Communism and Fascism make their 
appeal because religion has sunk to the level of a social 
ceremony, but that does not prove that they themselves 
are religions. On the contrary, it proves only that men 
have totally forgotten what religion is. They offer an 
alternative to standard morality, but it is an alternative 
on the same level as that which they condemn, an alter- 
native based on the self-same pre-suppositions. Fascism 
is only a hysterical version of that group-fever inherent 
Communism only the demand for a rational 
Both concern them- 
selves solely with the things of this life, the one with 


suggestion 


in men; 
distribution of this world’s goods. 


national, the other with class justice: and thus both are 
reactions from the secularized individualism of chureh 
morality which is also concerned with the things of this 
world but is not even interested in their just distribution, 

And now we are told that the churches will again pp 
full if they assume a_ political creed. They might 
indeed be full, but in so doing they would have finally 
severed themselves from religion. Communism and 
Fascism are, in fact, revolutionary social creeds, current 
Christianity a reactionary social creed, and none of the 
three has anything to do with truce religion. 

Yor true religion means a belief in, and a Worship of, 
the eternal which renders the human world nugatory ang 
trifling except in so far as that world copies the eternal: 
secondly, it means the denial that the human world js 
progressing by the inevitability of its own evolution, and 
thirdly, it means the condemnation of the morality of 
those who trust in that evolution. True religion is 
indignant of convention and hated by the respectable, 
and in that sense it is revolutionary ; but the revolution 
it aims at is not to give men comfort or a higher standard 
of living, nor even to strengthen the power of the nation 
or the race: but simply and solely to make men free to 
know God, to fear Him and to love Him. It is by this 
standard alone that the Christian judges political issues, 
whether they concern the League of Nations or the Means 
Test. 

If the churcl e; take to politics in the sense that they 
issue questionnaires about Pacifism, they will merely 
sink deeper into secularization. Whether a man wants 
a war or not is not usually a religious question at all but 
a question of self-interest or national prejudice. Religion 
‘annot dictate the way in which nations or individuals 
are to improve their material lot or keep their ill-gotten 
gains, cannot instruct us whether the system of pooled 
security will pay or whether the lowering of the Income 
Tax benefits the working classes. Such questions can be 
answered by secular wisdom and secular science alone : and 
if the churches try to instruct their members about them, 
they will merely disclose their ignorance and prejudice and 
drive the few remaining religious spirits into the wilderness. 

The churches must decide once and for all that 
their task is firstly the reconversion of their members 
from social ethics to religion, and secondly the sub- 
stitution for an optimistic belief in’ progress of an 
indignation at the respectable Pharisee who is as far from 
religion as the Communist he denounces and a good deal 
further from the love of his neighbour. So too, with 
politics. They must ask whether the political system is 
such as to allow all men freedom to know and fear God, 
whether the economic system is such as to allow all men 
to love their neighbours, and whether the social system 
encourages Christian loye in (for instanee) sexual and 
family life. They must awaken in their congregations 
the realization that such questions alone are religious 
Religion, in fact, can only give the motive 
it can 


questions. 
to the reformer, it cannot produce the solution : 
see to it that politicians are Christian, but it cannot insure 
them against political mistakes, 

It is only in this modified sense that the churches, were 
they ever to become the organs of true religion, would 
be the revolutionary conscience of the people. Thi 
revolution they must demand is an inner revolution from 
the belief in the relative value of this world to the worship 
of a God who transeends all relative values including 
But we can rest assured, firstly. thet 
such an inner revolution would not leave much of the 


our own interests. 
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—_— 
sent political. social or economic system intact, and the position and the privileges they enjoyed. When 
i ndly, it would arouse the honest and impassioned once the Christian gospel had been heard, the Pharisee 
sposton of many respectable and respected church _ had either to become a hypocrite and retain his privileges 
a Christ was killed by the respected and respect- or radically to change his life. Blind and oe 
lat is a 


«ble churchmen of Ifis time ; and nadie noteworthy that 

though there was no word of social or political reformism 
bd “fp . . 

a His gospel. He was crucified on political grounds. In 

I ato) ig c ae : 

we sense His judges were justified, for they saw that the 

ner revolution He pr ached would menace in the end 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S 


By S. K. 


HE Presidential election is the personal triumph of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and in the strict sense of 

the word it is unparalleled. But it is also, though the 
act has been denied in authoritative quarters, a popular 
qdorsement of the New Deal—on a scale that was not 
iy any means generally anticipated. Precedent is all 
soainst so resounding a victory for the party in office at 
the mid-term polls. Woodrow Wilson was almost 
leeated in the November of the Armistice. Warren 
Harding in 1920 had a record popular majority ; in 1922 
the electorate turned savagely against him. Mr. Hoover, 
the prosperity President of 1928, suffered two years later 
a reverse that foreshadowed the catastrophic overthrow 
of 1982. Alone among recent Presidents Mr. Roosevelt 
jas maintained his prestige and popularity over the 
jalf-term that is always crucial, and he has done this 
not all by any means 
that the past six 
from his 


in the face of emphatic assertions 

wming from the opposition side 
months had shown an ominous drift away 
yoliey and leadership. ‘The results of the clection are in 
themselves amazing ; and they are all the more so when 
«amined against the background of the great Republican 
the vear of the humilia- 


jarty, which so recently as 1928 
seemed to be 


tion of Governor Al Smith the Democrat 
wo less invulnerable than it was at the close of the Civil 
War. The all-popular President of today has for the time 
being destroved the party of Lincoln and Grant. 

To a large extent, no doubt, the Republicans must 
lear the blame for their own complete discomfiture. 
They entered the campaign without national leaders, 
ud without an opposition policy, except for the negative 
statement provided in Mr. Hoover’s book. They could 
not rely upon any proposals coming from the side of 
hig business or finance, since the general discredit of 
those two powers is as serious as it was at the time 
of the Hoover collapse. Their candidates were in no 
position to make an effective attack upon the Roosevelt 
wlicies. They could not say that the N.R.A. codes 
had heen imposed by a dictator, for everyone knows 
that the codes were worked out in the main by the 
employers. They could not denounce the Government 
schemes of credit and relief, for that would have been 
toimply that a Republican Administration must reverse 
the public-works policy and call a halt to the system 
of federal relief made necessary since the end of the 
Hoover o¢gime by the exhaustion of city, county and 
Mate funds. Moreover, there the knowledg 
loreed upon every Republican candidate that the New 
Deal was everywhere identificd with the President 
himself, and that the nation was resolved to give the 


was 


President all the backing he could need to the end of 


his four years. The result of all this is seen most con- 
spicuously in the fate of those politicians who were bold 
though to attack the New Deal directly and strongly. 
They were all defeated—the chief of them, Senator 
David Reed of Pennsylvania, having the distinction 
of losing the senatorship for his party in a State which, 


sincere respectability was no longer possible. 
challenge which few of us are willing to face, and it isthe one 
and only political challenge which true religion can make. 

[An article next week by the Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead 
will conclude this series.| 


SECOND TRIUMPH 


RATCLIFFE 


in Wilson’s time or Mr. Hoover's, could not have been 
imagined by the wildest political dreamer as falling to 
the Democrats. 

California, it need hardly be said, was a case by itself, 
Mr. Upton Sinclair. Fabian Socialist, 
gained the Democratic nomination but failed to secure 
His victory in the party 


essentially a 


the President’s imprimatur. 
primary was deceptive, and on the polling day the 
fact that the State register carries the names of more 
Democratic voters than Republicans was found to be 
irrelevant. He has now been compelled to realize that 
even a disintegrating party, when challenged by a 
candidate who is marked down as dangerous, can exploit 
all the resources of popular terror and mobilize a terrific 
voting strength. 

What now of the American public and the Roosevelt 
policies ? An exceptionally competent observer has said 
that the election was not in any sense a national referen- 
dum, and that the only positive result of the victory will 
be a new Congress containing a dangerously unruly 
clement. The Mr. 
Roosevelt will again have trouble with the inflationists, 
and it is only too probable 


second point is incontestable. 


and not with them alone : 


that before the end of the winter Congress may be 
tempted into strange courses. The President will not 
find himself comfortable with the huge Democratic 


But all the same, he has relatively little cause 
The popular victory was his, and the newly 


majority. 
to fear it. 
elected members of the majority can be under no mis- 
apprehension as to the ground of their victory at the 
polls. Far more than any President of the past twenty 
vears Mr. Roosevelt wields command over the Legis- 
lature. It is not over the Houses of Congress but over the 
gencral condition of the country that he is and must be 
increasingly concerned, 

The situation confronting him as the sixth vear of the 
great depression opens is one of appalling gravity. The 
high hopes with which the recovery policy was initiated 
in 1933 can no longer be invoked. The evidences of 
general economic improvement have not been visible 
In the interval the curves have been down- 
Labour announces 


since May. 
ward. The American Federation of 
that the total of unemployment runs again over the 
ten-million mark, and to this is added the assertion that 
the minimum of established under the 
Recovery Act and the codes represent a lower average of 
real wages because of the rising cost of living due to the 
Government's policy of production (now 
abandoned) and the misuse of the codes for the fixing 
of retail prices. The authority of the federal Department 
of Labour is cited for the statement that some 17,000,000 
people are in receipt of Government relief —say, one in 
seven of the total population, a proportion that may rise 
to one in five before the end of the winter. 
The immediate, and overwhelming, 
clusion is that the Roosevelt 
expenditure, federal relief, and unrestrained borrowing 


rates wages 


restricted 


practical con- 


policy of public-works 
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must be continued. There is for the present no alterna- 
tive, as all truthful opponents of the Administration 
were compelled to admit during the campaign. The 
President, however, has shown within the past few 
weeks a marked readiness to attain a working under- 
standing with the bankers and the associated employers. 
These unite in the demand for a new basis of public 
confidence and an assurance that the Administration is 
making towards a balanced Budget, with no more 
currency experimentation. The President has been 
adroitly sympathetic, but it is significant that he has 
been careful not to disclose the nature of the measures 
which he will recommend to Congress at the new year. 


a 
The New Deal, it is said, has been given an unnistake. 
able turn to the Right ; the N.R.A. under three newly 
constituted Boards of policy and direction . wil] take 
on a more or less permanent form and be steered into 
conservatism. It may be so. There is certainly one 
important matter in regard to which the swing to the 
Right is manifest—the failure of organized Labhoy 
to achieve recognition of the unions and the right of 
collective bargaining under Section 7 A, the operative 
clause of the Recovery Act. But for the rest, the Course 
of the New Deal will be decided by the economie facts 
of 1935. Should national recovery not be visible, the 
American people will be ready for anything. 


GEORGE MEREDITH TRANSLATES 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


HAVE .a habit of buying pigs in pokes, items from 

the infrequent catalogues of remote booksellers. 
I buy, not for association, or future profit, or binding, 
hut for reading; a practice against which I was once 
gravely warned by an antiquarian bookseller, on the 
grounds that “reading weakens a book’s joints.” So 
when I saw this item : 

* Villemarqué, Barzaz Breiz, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, 
2 v., from the library of George Meredith, Flint Cottage, Box Hill.” 
I sent for it, because I wanted, at that moment, to know 
something about Bretons and their popular songs ; 
the association value I regarded, or rather disregarded, 
as something thrown in. 

The fly leaf of Volume I had a square piece cut out 
at the top ; the work of an autograph hunter, I supposed, 
some cretin who to possess the author’s name in his own 
writing would maul a book quite certainly of his reading. 
Below this gap there were notes in a loose elderly hand, 
which used an occasional long s, and left its t’s uncrossed. 
The notes seemed to refer to some plan of reading 
suggested by the Breton poems, whose legends link with 
those of our own Arthur; Wace, Chrétien de Troyes, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and one or two Germans were 
the historians listed; the words ‘“ Icelandic, Swedish, 
Danish,” at the foot of the page indicated an interest 
even farther flung. 

These notes were of no consequence; but when I 
turned to Volume II and found there half a dozen 
pencilled attempts at translation of the songs, it seemed 
worth while to verify the writer’s identity. Mr. Francis 
Edwards allowed me to compare my find with some of 
Meredith’s letters in his possession, and a glance settled 
the matter. The notes and translations were Meredith’s 
own. 

Stimulated by this certainty I went home and _ sat 
down to make out the pencil writing. It was rubbed, 
there were crossings out and changes ; worse, the words 
in many cases were written over print, and cramped, 
in an attempt to fit them to the Breton melodies. There 
is no exercise of wits more painful than just such a task ; 
it implies not a mere rendering of sense, but a moulding 
of sense to exactly the requisite number of feet, with 
stresses on those beats where the original provides them. 
Knowing the difficulties from experience, I have long 
ceased to mock at certain Wagnerian renderings which 
once amused me: e.g.: 


“Die armen Thiere achzen vor angst.” 
“The luckless beasts unboundedly bleat.” 


Meredith’s first attempt at this absolute metre looks 
well to the eye: 


“The Lord of Nann and his fair bride 
Were young when wedlock’s knot was tied 
Were young when Death did them divide.” 





Which renders the sense pleasantly enough, 
Villemarqué’s French—for this is a translation withiy 
a translation—does the Breton justice : 

“Le Seigneur Nann et son épouse ont été fiancés bien jeunes, 
bien jeunes désunis.” 

But the quickness of the eye deceives the hand, for 
this neat terza rima fits the music in a very reach-ne- 
down manner; weak syllables are accented, notes here 
and there left wordless altogether. 

The next song, Bale Arzur, Arthur’s march, is completely 
successful ; but then the words are simply a gift : 

“ Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp 

Tramp, tramp, to war. 

Tramp kith, tramp kin, 

Tramp son, tramp sire, 

Tramp, tramp, tramp on, 

Tramp one and all.” 
Allons, allons, allons au combat, runs the French; 
and the Breton, sturdily onomatopoeic ; deomp, deomp, 
deomp, deomp, deomp, deomp dar gad ! 

To this song, which pleased him, some jottings on a 
back page, contextless, evidently refer. So far as I can 
decipher them they represent his struggle with one 
verse in Arthur’s march, which certainly is a teaser. 

‘“Neuf longueurs d’un jet de fronde depuis leur téte jusqu’i 
leur queue. C’est larmée d’Arthur, je le sais; Arthur marche a 
leur téte au haut de la montagne.” 

The pencil makes by no means a bad first shot : 

* From end to end nine sling casts space” 
but is not satisfied. The word space somehow is wrong, 
it fails to carry the idea of length; besides, he has to 
think of the ensuing rhyme : 

** Nine slings in length from first to last ”’ 
No, no, the sling itself must not be the measure. The 
next attempt gets it right, and the pencil goes ahead 
confidently : 

** Nine good sling casts from first to last 


*Tis Arthur's host that m.(arches) past 
And Arthur marching at their head ” 


The last line lacks. One may guess that it would run: 
“Up to the summit leads his dead.” 
This verse does not fit the music in the least, but then it 
does not try to; it stands alone, a kind of exercise in 
translators’, tactics, wherein one may hear the false 
alarms sounding, and watch the syllables rally. 
On p. 53 Meredith is back at the melodies, and 9 
sure of himself that he writes in ink : 
*“* A King there was in Hibernie 
Who had a daughter fair to see 
Was nowhere maid so fair to sight 
Princess Enora she was hight. (Crossed out) 
And Enora this Princess hight.” 
Line four is changed to fit its tune, and get the acceti 
right on the proper name. 
But he is not always so respectful of music, and in Ala 


the Fox, rather an unsuccessful effort, he has interpolate 
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tes to fit bis rendering, which still fails, I think, to 
carey the spirit of the original. This opens with a fine 
qurry of hunting noises : 


“ Al louarn barveg a glip, glip, glip, glip, 
Glip er choad.” 


for which the following is by no means a fair exchange : 
“The fox with a beard he yelps, 
Yelps, yelps, yelps, yelps in the wood. 
Woo to the warren ! 
His eyes they thirst for blood. 
Woe, woe, unto his victim ” 

The thing here gets quite unmanageable and has to 
he abandoned. But a song called “ The Return From 
England,” which may hold some echo of the Conqueror’s 
¥ ° . . 
adventure, goes with a swing that almost belongs to 
Macaulay : 

* Betwixt the (kirk) of Pouldergat 
and the lands of Plouaré 


a host of gallant gentlemen 
have gathered their array. 
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Have levied their array 

With our good duchess son 
From Brittany's four corners 
Much youth to him has gone.” 

Ihave not often been privileged to watch a considerable 
mind caught in snags I too have known, enraged and 
overborne by the irresistible beat of a tempo or tune that 
will have its way. Meredith’s renderings have no literary 
value ; anyone can write out the word “ tramp ” a dozen 
times, anyone can call Ireland Hibernie, and use the 
tiresome word hight to secure a rhyme. But it is just 
because he was driven to such expedients that I am 
glad to possess the pages that display them. There is 
something very comfortable to self-esteem in the discovery 
that a great man in the toils can be as helpless as the 
first-come noodie, and I turn over the two volumes now 
and then much as that very minor royalty, his sublime 
majesty Golbasto Momarem Evlame Gurdilo Shetia 
Mully Ully Gue, visited Gulliver in his bonds. 


JAPAN AND THE WORLD—IV: POLITICS AND THE 
NAVAL QUESTION 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F there is any country in the world where patriotism 
is a constant, active force in all strata of society, 
upper, middle and lower, and in the camps of all political 
creeds, right, moderate and left, it is Japan. Patriotism 
to the extent of decidedly restricting individualistic 
tendencies ; patriotism as a driving force in everyday 
life; patriotism with a missionary flavour and a rather 
aggressive look-—that seems to be the underlying trait 
in practically every Japanese, whether he be a military 
man, a cosmopolitan intellectual, a business man or 
even a leftist, suspect of “ dangerous thought.” 

With these and other factors-—particularly the influence 
of the old traditional Family System—in mind one can 
hardly be surprised at discovering how little the actual 
machine of Japanese government resembles that of 
Western countries, even though it has been reconstructed 
according to their latest patterns, with universal male 
siffrage, political parties, Lower and Upper Houses, 
a responsible Cabinet, and so on. Domestic politics in 
Japan take a different course from those of Western 
nations, and their everyday clashes and struggles are 
more hidden from the view. There is no agricultural 
party to look after the interests of the peasants in par- 
ticular, no Labour party to deal with the interests of 
the wage earners, no Conservative or Liberal parties 
in our sense of the words, and only a very small, relatively 
wimportant quasi-National-Socialistic party. The two 
most important parties are the Sciyukai, which at present 
has a majority in the Lower House, and its ancient rival, 
the Minseito ; the difference between them is based upon 
nothing much more fundamental than the difference of 
their leaders, and the men behind their leaders. They 
are on common ground in possessing a fairly inglorious 
history, and a more or less inconsiderable reputation 
among the people, the Bureaucrats and the Military 
party ; and both are devoid of power and influence to a 
degree which to our way of thinking makes the number of 
their parliamentary seats entirely disproportionate. 

Opposed to the political partics stand two groups 
Which possess great power in polities; both of them 
have performed great. services for Japan, and both 
enjoy greater respect than the partics and have a 
Munerous following in the country ; the military services 
and the so-called bureaucrats, the and 
guardians of the civilian builders of medern Japan. 


suecessors 


ease aaa 


Tokyo, Octoher. 
The military services are composed of the ofven divergent 
interests of the army and the navy, and among the 
bureaucrats also there are various cross-currents and 
clashing opinions and ambitions ; so that each of these 
two groups is often scarcely more united than are the 
political parties, who have at least in common a funda- 
mental interest in the increase of their parliamentary 
power. There arise therefore from time to time numerous 
possibilities of coalitions between individual groups or 
parts of them against other sections, and the financial 
interests put their trust now in one group, now in 
another, and maintain connexions of every kind, 
wielding much indirect power. 

But there is a power above these groups, stronger 
than them all, which employs them in accordance with 
the national interest, and concerns itself to prevent 
any one group from getting the upper hand permanently. 
We may call it, roughly speaking, the powers about the 
Court : circles which are reached by men of meritorious 
service and outstanding ability from one or other of the 
camps; these men, emancipated to a great extent from 
their earlier associations, under the great authority of 
the Emperor, act as supreme arbiters between the 
individual groups, and of the national 
necessities. It is in these circles, which are as removed 
from the public eye as the usually cloud-girt peak of 
Mount Fuji, that political wisdom has shown itself on 
most oceasions; and it is in this rather intangible 
arrangement that we must look for the most real basis 


as observers 


of continuity in Japanese polities, 

The last surviving Genro, Elder 
Prince Saionji; he is nearly ninety years old, and has 
been for a long time a sort of permanent super-premicr, 
but he is still active and sure in his grip. He is the 
chief of those leaders who, although in the Japanese 
tradition they are almost anonymous, really rule the 
But he is not the only one, 
nor will he be the last. It is especially in the Privy 
Council that he has his co-workers and followers. The 
policy of this class is to keep a balance of power among 
the lower political camps, to give in to the strongest, 
but not so far as to risk losing supreme control in the 


or Statesman, is 


political destiny of Japan. 


future. 
But the strongest group, today more than ever, is 
that of the Services. They possess the constitutional 
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right, at the time of the formation of a Cabinet, to 
propose the Minister of War and the Minister of the 
Navy (without whom no Cabinet can govern), direct to 
the Emperor from the active list ; and the Ministers on 
their appointment have direct access to the Emperor at 
all times, without the intervention of the Premier. 
The continually increasing influence throughout the 
country of the Army and the Navy may be ascribed 
partly to the course of Japanese foreign politics and 
partly to the contacts which they carefully keep up 
with the patriotic proletariat and especially with the 
justifiably discontented peasants. But when, within 
their camp, the left wing of the military party, usually 
identified with General Araki and remarkable for its 
radical views on domestic and foreign politics and on 
econumic questions, gradually attained an ever-increasing 
importance and power, it appeared to be necessary to 
check these forces, and to strengthen the bureaucratic 
element, while the political parties were left more or 
less in the cold. 

As a consequence of this the present Cabinet was 
formed, in which Araki’s place as Minister of War is 
filled by General Hayashi, a less politically-minded man, 
and the Premier is Admiral Okada, who had previously 
shown no interest in politics. It is composed pre- 
dominantly of men from the Conservative circles of 
the bureaucracy and the services. No great importance 
need be attached to the hostility of the political parties, 
especially of the ‘incensed majority-party, Seiyukai, 
which has no representative Minister in the Cabinet. 
But two things may in certain circumstances bring 
about a shift of powers and so lead to alterations in the 
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Cabinet ; one is the rapidly successful manoeuyy at 
the more radical wing of the military party who appealed 
direct to the people in a semi-state-Socialist Pamphle: 
issued by the War Ministry, and the other is the gradually 
increasing excitement about the naval issue, The 
smaller the present Cabinet’s success in London, the 
greater its real or pretended concessions, the More 
likely are the prospects of its being superseded by jp, 
of a more radical school. . 

For it is incontestable that the naval questioy 
the desire for parity with the two other great navsl 
Powers, is the central point of interest today to th 
patriotic masses of Japan. Not only because they hay 


men 


‘had it hammered into them that it is a question of 


Japan’s prestige ; not only because naval parity is th 
next step, long- and greatly desired, on Japan’s way ty 
indisputed greatness and power; but also because in 
the eyes of those who today have to suffer economic 
distress, the connexion between the poverty of their over. 
populated country and the resistance of foreign powers 
to Japan’s general growth is obvious and ineseapable, 
Whether they are right or wrong is another question, 
But the fact is, that their ceconomie difficulties today 
are less powerful as an incentive in domestic politic, 
in the way of a categorical demand for land reform o 
monetary reform, than in foreign polities, in the way 
of a demand for parity. The Navy and the Army, whie) 
for the time is giving the Navy its unreserved suppor, 
are prepared to make full use of this national mood, 
And they know well, in such situations, how to consolidate 
the heterogencous patriotisin of the country in order to 
inercase their own political power. 


MAYORS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


SUPPOSE most Englishmen who went to school in 

the City of London (at the beginning of the present 
century there were four large schools within a short 
walk of St. Paul’s; for that matter, there were four 
in the twelfth century) still cherish a seeret hope that 
some day they may be important enough to be asked 
as guests to the Lord Mayor's Banquet. We were 
always given a whole holiday on November 9th, and J, 
for one, assumed for some years that our Headmaster 
played an important, one might say a decisive, part in 
the ceremonies connected with the election and installa- 
tion of a Lord Mayor. Morcover, belicve it or not as 
you will, we had a form master in the Lowcr Second 
whose name was R. Whittington, and we were con- 
vineed that he had been wrongly excluded from his 
patrimony, and that he could never pass the Mansion 
House without 2 certain bitterness. Occasionally one 
had a “close up,” if a modern term may be used in 
this august context, of the Lord Mayor; a vision of 
gold and scarlet, of powdered wigs and prancing horses. 
For a long time I thought that life in the Mansion House 
was one long round of feasting, something like the 
daily time-table in King Arthur’s Court, but without the 
fighting and without Merlin. 

These bright visions passed, and T believe now that 
if I were honoured with invitations, for the same day, 
from the Lord Mayor of London and the Mayor of 
Colchester, I should not find it easy to arrange a scale 
of pleasures. Perhaps I might choose to go to Col- 
chester. You must remember that the middle classes, 


who take the third-class seats in trains and only hire 
taxis when they have luggage, can nevcr discover the 
point at which the law of diminishing returns begins to 
operate in the consumption of oysters. 


On the other hand,—-the Lord Mayor in his splendow., 
Even if one had to listen to speeches from every member 
of the Cabinct, Their Excellencies the Ambassador, 
Their Graces the Archbishops, and odd _ people who 
“represent ” art and letters. During the speeches | 
might contemplate the Lord Mayor. He would be 
sitting back in his chair, watching, as Macbeth saw 3 
line of kings, the procession of his august forerunner. 
He would remember, as though it were yesterday, the 
charter of William the Conqueror to London, the friendly 
greeting to the portreeve and the bishop, the promis: 
that the citizens should keep those laws of which they 
had been worthy in the time of King Edward, thi 
assurance that every child should be his father’s her 
after his father’s day. 

For generation after gencration these Londoners hel 
stubbornly to their liberties, insisted that their pockets 
were their own, cast their eyes over the rateable vali 
of Middlesex, and upheld their sporting rights in the 
Chilterns. In Henry II’s reign men spoke of Londo 
as the head, the capital of the kingdom. The men whe 
knew of Magna Carta also knew of a Mayor of London: 
the title was borrowed from France, and the word ws 
Latin; but the star of the Mayor of London soon ott 
shone the star of the Mayor of Rouen, while mayor atte 
mayor took form and substanée in the chartered tow 


of England, after the image and according to the likenesf 


of the Mayor of London. They may well take pride it 
their office, these close on four hundred mayors Wh 
will be chosen today to rule over the present and t0 
embody the traditions of the past. 
mayors, and the mayors of the small boroughs as wel 
as the mayors of great cities may hold their heads hi 
in their High Strects. They guard liberties gail 
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—— 
guibboraly, and as stubbornly held, and if at times a 
yayor of Chicago protests too much against the tyranny 
of English kings and their agents, he is but following 
dents sect for him by English mayors in England 
ipfore Chicago was cven a name. 
Perhaps the Lord Mayor of London, the archetype of 
fglish mayors, may think of ancient disputes with 
2 There was the little war of the year 1222 
yyen the city and the suburbs had a wrestling match. 
ihe city won easily, and the tenants of the Abbey of 
Westminster challenged the citizens of London to a 
return match on August Ist. The Londoners arrived, as 
though for a cup-tie, unarmed. The dishonest West- 
uinster men {it is significant that there is even now no 
aljective to describe the’ mixed crowd who live in 
Westminster) brought their weapons, and, after rough 
iyndling, drove the citizens back within their walls. 
the Londoners were more than indignant, but the 
Mavor, a mercer named Serlo, advised them to keep calm 
wd to ask for compensation from the Abbot of West- 
nnster. The citizens did not want money. ‘They 
istened to a certain rich man with a name far more 
imposing than the name of the mercer-mayor; one 
(onstantine FitzAthulf. This rich man (like a good 
yany rich men, he carried the burden of a dubious 
wlitical past) advised an attack in force upon the bullies 
of Westminster. The attack was made; the Abbey 
precincts were invaded. Whereupon Authority moved. 
Mercenaries were brought in to keep the peace; 
(onstantine was hanged at Southwark before the citizens 
knew what was happening, and Serlo was deposed. 


Westminster. 


The Lord Mayor will remember through these long 
weeches in his honour that the threads of trade and 
commerce were gathered in his hands these centuries 
vast, Six hundred and sixty years ago Henry Le Waleis, 
Mayor of London, went to Paris to complain to Edward I, 
then busy with his French lands, that the burghers of 
Ghent and Bruges were causing trouble to the wool 
trade, and must be brought to their senses. Year in, vear 
out these Mayors, in the town air which “ made free,” 
joined sober business to sober defence of liberty, and 
wstablished themselves and their office; quiet citizens, 
whom history has almost forgotten, came from. their 
native towns, made fortunes in London, passed the 
mayoralty, and, in commemoration. rebuilt some country 
church, or helped to endow some grammar school. 
There were curious ventures in which they were interested. 
One might consider the odd history of Londonderry. 
Charles I, as a sign of his “ particular affection,” told the 
Recorder of London in 1641 that he planned to give back 
to London “ that part of Londonderry which heretofore 
was evicted from you -though this, I confess, as that 
kingdom now is, is no great gift, but I hope to recover 
it first, and then to give it to you whole and entirely.” 

Moreover, behind the Lord Mayor, behind this history 
of civie conflict, behind the civil war during which, for a 
time, Turnham Green was an armed camp, and Milton 
Wrote a sonnet with the title “ When the assault was 
intended to the City,” behind the coloured confusion of 
the later middle age, there loom other mayors who lived 
before pointed arches and table forks and glass-windowed 
houses. These other mayors ruled kingdoms in decay. 
They were the mayors of the palace who dominated the 
ros fainéants of the Meroving house, those “ do-nothing ” 
kings, Their line began with the son of St. Arnulf, and 
mcluded Charles Martel who defeated the Saracens in a 
light which may still count as one of the decisive battles 
of the world. They ended with the father of Charlemagne. 

After this history (and one might speak of those 
Mayors who, like the mayor of Casterbridge, are out of 
tme and out of space) who will dare to laugh at mayors ? 


“ 


NOVEMBRE 
[D°UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 
AR ces temps de ciel attristé, ot Pautomne s’effcuille 
sous des rafales chargées de bruine, les premiers 
jours de novembre viennent unir, en un méme rappel, 
le culte des morts et le souvenir de la victoire. Le deux 
ct le onze de ce mois occupent dans l’éphéméride une 
place voisine par la date et, plus encore, par l’inspiration. 
Le lendemain de la Toussaint ne fait point que précéder 
V’Armistice ; il annonce déja et le prépare en esprit. 
Une méme émotion sacrée s’empare des coeurs, 4 la 
pensée de ceux qui tombérent, jadis, pour la défense du 
sol de la France ct la sauvegarde d’un idéal chevaleresque 
de civilisation. 

Cette ¢motion, particuli¢re au début de novembre, 
s’est manifestée, cette année, avec ume intensité accrue. 
La génération des grands chefs de la guerre a été frappce 
durement par 1934; des deuils récents sont encore dans 
toutes les mémoires; une atmosphére inquicte. ot 
Vavenir de Europe semble s’esquisser dans un trouble 
d’énigme, a contribué, d’autre part, a la profondeur du 
recueillement des Ames franches. La féte de l’Armistice, 
qui doit ¢étre, dans quelques jours, religicusement 
célébrée, sera, entre toutes, méditative. Elle le sera, 
a tout le moins, dans notre pays, qui traverse, en ce 
moment, des heures d’importance. 

Le chef du gouvernement, dont la ténacité n’a d’égal 
que le patriotisme, a jugé le moment venu de mettre 
le Parlement en présence de ses responsabilités. Sur 
plusieurs points, son projct de réforme de la Constitution 
paraissait anodin ; sur un seul, le conflit était inévitable. 
Le renforcement du droit de dissolution, par la sup- 
pression du contréle du Sénat, ne pouvait que diviser 
le Parlement en deux fractions: Tune, attachée au 
traditionalisme constitutionnel; LTautre, favorable 4 la 
révision éclairée d'une législature devenue, par endroits, 
désuéte. Mais notre Premier sait vouloir. Son opiniatre 
obstination, tout enti¢re déployée au service du bien public, 
en aura pour résultat non doutcux de faire pén¢trer, dans 
Ja masse de la nation, la conscience politique 4 un degré 
qui était demeuré¢, jusqu’a lui, insoupgonné. 

A cette communion intime, entre ensemble du pays 
cet son chef responsable, l'utilisation méthodique de la 
Radiophonie aura, pour une grande part, servi. M. 
Doumergue est le premicr chef de gouvernement qui ait, 
chez nous, employé la puissance universelle de la T.S.F. 
en vue de conversations directes, affectueuses et souvent 
pathétiques avee la nation. Sa voix ttait faite pour 
passer le micro: le timbre en est, non point chaud, mais 
chaleureux; Vaecent résonne avee fermeté; le ton 
simprégne d'une gravité male ect touchante. Les 
arguments qui reviennent le plus fréquemment dans scs 
harangues sont dépouillés de toute rhétorique. On y 
entend un homme, intégre et désintéressé, s’adresser 
aux millions d’autres hommes pour qui il a, sans aucune 
arri¢re-pensée d’ambition, abandonné le repos auquel 
son Age et son passé lui donnaient droit. C'est la ce 
qui constitue essentiellement Tautorité exceptionnelle 
du “ citoyen ’? Doumergue sur immense majorité des 
républicains de France. Il n'est point parlementaire, 
il ne sollicite point de suffrages. “Il sait, il sent, il 
voit ” les dangers qui menacent, 4 Vintéricur comme a 
Yextérieur, notre pays. Et dans la simplicité presque 
douloureuse avec laquelle il informe ses auditeurs, 
retentit un appel si sobre, si viril, si prenant, qu’on ne 
saurait, sans géne, y demeurer, en ces jours d’automne 
insensible. ‘* Francais, qui m’écoutez, concluait-il, ven- 
dredi en une ¢mouvante p¢roraison, je vous adjure de 
vous sentir fréres encore le 11 novembre, jour de elvire, 
de deuil ct de paix.” R. L. ¥. 


Age 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“ Sweet Aloes.” By Jay Mallory. At Wyndham’s Theatre 
Tnis play, though no doubt it will be seen by many, will 
be believed only by those of an exceptionally credulous turn of 
mind. I commend its plot to Mr. Peter Godfrey or to anyone 
else who, for purposes of burlesque, wants a contemporary 
equivalent to The Sirects of London and the moral sentiment 
of the school of Dion Boucicault. Belinda Warren has been 
seduced by the Hon. Robert Melford, the son and heir of a 
benevolent shipping-peer called Lord Farrington, and 
as a result is about to have a child. She discloses her condition 
to a young man called Tubbs Barrow, with whom she maintains 
a flirtatiously platonic friendship, and who is appropriately 
cnough a dramatist. The person one would have expected 
him to produce on the scene to discuss the matter would 
have been his friend, Robert Melford : instead, he ingeniously 
produces his father. Lord Farrington has a proposal to 
make: Belinda is to go to London at his expense and bear 
her child, which is then to be handed over to him and in 
the future passed off as the son and heir of Robert and his 
wife, who is unable to have a child herself. (What, one imme- 
diately wonders, will he do if Belinda produces a daughter, 
or even the now fashionable female triplets ?) As soon as the 
child is born, she is to take ship for America and stay there, 
still at his Lordship’s expense, until she has found a job or 
some other occupation that will keep her out of England. To all 
this Belinda, being unable to think of a better plan, 
agrees. 

**Some years later” she is seen in an opulent-looking apart- 
ment on Park Avenue in New York, married to a correspond- 
ingly opulent-looking American whom, on internal evidence, 
one takes to be a chartered accountant. He has given 
her everything, except indifference to the child she has 
abandoned. Needless to remark, he has not wished to 
know anything about his wife’s English past and so does 
not know the nature of the spiritual malaise which is making 
their life together impossible. It is the ubiquitous Tubbs 
-—evidently a sort of domestic Universal Aunts—who settles 
the problem. By a coincidence which in the circumstances 
can hardly be called odd he comes to Belinda’s husband 
for professional assistance in a guerilla warfare which he is 
conducting against the American Income Tax authorities. 
On finding that he is an old friend of his wife's, Belinda’s 
husband immediately invites him to dinner the following 
evening, and, when Tubbs declines on the grounds that he 
is already engaged with two friends who have only one 
day left of a short stay in New York, promptly invites them 
too. No prizes are offered for guessing their identity— 
they are Robert and his wife, now Lord and Lady Farrington, 
the latter still ignorant of the mother of the child whom she 
calls her own. In the ending which their arrival precipitates 
the play deserts the common earth of unlikelihood and soars 
to the stratosphere of improbability. Lady Farrington 
recognizes who Belinda is, and shows her a photograph of 
her child: thereby succeeding at one stroke in breaking 
down all Belinda’s well established neuroses and _ reconciling 
her at once both to her past and to her future—an end which 
by this time (she has been nursing her resentment for over 
four years) a trained psychologist would have counted him- 
self lucky to achieve after a year’s hard work. Belinda will 
send a copy of Alice in Wonderland to Edward Melford for 
his next birthday, and in a couple of years’ time Lady 
Farrington will send one to the child which Belinda will now 
gratefully bear. The ending is, in the conventional sense only, 
a happy one. 

This play is reviewed, not because it merits critical attention. 
but because it will presumably run for several months and 
it therefore seems worth while, for the benefit of those who 
will not automatically flock to it, to indicate what the pro- 
duction has to offer. There is nothing in the play itself 
to attract the serious playgoer: neither plot, nor dialogue, 
nor anything else about it is remarkable in any favourable 
sense. Its appeal ean be solely in its acting, and even the 


most churlish reviewer must admire the courage and skill with 


which Miss Diana Wynyard, Mr. Frank Allenby, Miss Vivienne 
Bennett and Miss Margaret Withers, to name the most 
conspicuous, attempt to make histrionic bricks out of a yer, 
inferior brand of dramatic straw. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 
““Le Dernier Milliardaire.”’ At the Academy 


Ix René Clair’s A Nous la Liberté a comparison was suggested 
between life in prison and life in a mass-production gramo. 
phone factory. Clair, it was said, would have liked to press 
this comparison home, but his backers wanted light. enter. 
tainment, not social pungency. Possibly, in directing le 
Dernier Milliardaire, he was similarly handicapped, for 
whenever the stage is set for satire—and it often is—he i, 
inclined to sheer off towards farcical fantasy. Le Dernie 
Milliardaire has many delightful moments, but it suffers 
badly from a curious incoherence, probably because the 
conventions of its artificial world are never clearly defined, 

The story is about a mythical kingdom called Casinario, 
evidently meant to resemble Monaco. There is a tradition of 
idyllic prosperity based on the gambling profits, but thes 
are badly hit by the economic crisis, and the Queen seeks 
the aid of M. Banco, a native of Casinario who has accu: 
mulated a fortune in America, In return for a vast loan 
he is offered the hand of the Princess—but this frosty-faced 
magnate, when he arrives, promptly establishes himself as 
dictator. The plot has various undercurrents—largely 
concerned with a love-affair between the Princess 
and the leader of the palace orchestra—and further 
complications are introduced when M. Banco, receiving a 
crack on the head during an attempted revolt by the old 
government, wakes up as an engaging lunatic who orders 
his ministers to approach him on all fours, barking like 
dogs. A comic dictatorship is the next phase, with quantities 
of hats thrown at Banco’s orders into the sea in order to 
stimulate the millinery trade, while the populace are required 
to bowl hoops in military formation round the city square, 
At last another crack on the head restores Banco’s sanity 
and brings the film to an ingenious but not altogether satis- 
fying conclusion, for Banco-—though played with an agreeable 
dry irony by Max Dearly—-never has a proper chance to 
realize the rich possibilities of his part. 

The best sequence in the picture comes near the 
beginning, when currency shortage compels the Casinarians 
to resort to barter---a restaurant patron, for instance, paying 
for his drink with a hen and receiving as change several 
chicks and an egg, which he returns to the waiter as a tip. 
There are a good many other touches of Clair’s unexpected 
irony—so many, indeed, that one feels the picture ought to 
be more entertaining than it is. Its central weakness, I 
believe, is that the humour lacks perspective ; there is no 
solid background to supply light and shade. Clair might 
have produced a magnificant satire on dictators and financiers, 
but he has chosen—-or has been compelled——to deprive his 
characters of human reality, so that too often they seem to 
be displaying the arbitrary animation of marionettes. 
“The Last Gentleman.” At the Leicester Square Thcatie 
Tuts is the last film made by Mr. George: Arliss at Hollywood 
before he came over here to act in The Iron Duke, now soon 
to be shown. It has a familiar type of story about a crusty 
old gentleman who regards his relations as fortune-hunters 
until he is captivated by his grand-niece-—-the only one not 
afraid of him. Full enjoyment requires the acceptance of 
certain conventions—that domineering old gentlemen, fot 
instance, are always “ perfect darlings,” asthe grand-niece says. 
However, Mr. Arliss gets the utmost out of his part and gives 
perhaps his best performance since Disraeli. At the end, to, 
there is a genuinely original touch, when after the old man’s 
funeral the relatives are compelled to witness a talkie, made 
shortly before his death, in which he reads his own will aloud. 
Apart from this, The Last Gentleman is a somewhat artificial 
mixture of humour and sentiment ; but it is skilfully donc and 
sure to be very popular, 

CirarLes Davy. 
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Music 
Busont’s Pianoforte Concerto 

txt the Post Office and other public institutions, the B.B.C. 
is considered fair game for criticism. Half a guinea buys the 
right to unlimited shies at the Aunt Sally of Portland Place. 
Yet no reasonable listener ought to complain about the 
manner in which the Corporation fulfils its responsibilities 
tomusic. Besides providing in ample quantity performances, 
jn quality perhaps too various, of favourite classics, it affords 
opportunities of hearing important works, which would 
otherwise remain unperformed. Within the past ten days 
the B.B.C. Orchestra has played Scriabin’s Prometheus, 
Busoni’s Pianoforte Concerto and Strauss’s Salome. Person- 
aly, I do not care if I never hear Prometheus again—and it 
certainly sounded frightful ‘‘ on the wireless *—-but it is a 
work which should be given occasionally, both for the sake 
of those who like this kind of thing and as a historical 
document. 

Those who enjoyed listening to Scriabin’s mixture of theo- 
phy and eroticism will probably have switched off long 
before the end of Busoni’s immensely long and austere Con- 
certo last Sunday night. Its five movements take about 75 
minutes to play, and, despite one or two melodies which linger 
in the head, it is entirely devoid of any concession to popular 
taste. At the same time it is difficult to understand, except 
on the assumption of personal bias or national antagonism, 
why the Berlin audience should have greeted its first per- 
formance, just 80 years ago, witii a hostile demonstration, 
ot why Dr. Weissmann should have described this music, 
which is the very antithesis of all that the contemporary 
Salome stands for, as ** Hell let loose,’ while another critic 
wrote of “the joys of barbarians lusting after war” and 
“orgies of absinthe-drinkers and_harlots.” 

The length of a composition is a purely relative matter, 
conditioned by the composer's ability to sustain his structure 
and the audience’s capacity for taking itin. We feel that some 
of Schubert’s works are too long not because they take an 
hour to play by the clock but because they are repetitive and 
weak in construction. No such accusation can be made against 
Busoni, who has filled his vast design with conceptions of 
Michelangelesque stature. Busoni was perpetually seeking 
throughout his career as composer a form in which all the 
atts—poetry, drama, visual spectacle and even magic— 
could be fused. He never achieved his ideal, although he did 
create in his opera Doktor Faustus a work which is a synthesis 
of all these things. |The Concerto is a half-way house in 
that journey towards an inhuman perfection. 

The Concerto has been criticized—and even Professor Dent 
admits the justice of the accusation—as being a symphony 
with pianoforte obbligato rather than a Concerto. It is true that 
it is no Concerto in the Mozartian sense. Mozart's way was 
to give the soloist ** not the showiest fireworks but the most 
interesting thematic material.” In Beethoven’s concertos, the 
main interest is in the orchestral part, upon which the soloist 
comments and meditates.° Busoni’s way is Beethoven's, 
though he derives much of his technical procedure from 
Liszt. Despite this obvious indebtedness, his writing for the 
pianoforte has none of Liszt’s glamour and showiness. 
Yor this reason alone the Concerto is never likely to appeal 
to the average pianist who might consider the effect pro- 
duced by himself out of all proportion to his labour. As 
an aesthetic judgement upon the work, however, the com- 
plaint that the pianoforte occupies a subsidiary position seems 
irrelevant. It should be sufficient that, even though Busoni 
may have failed to express all that he had in mind, the 
work is alive and that the immense Pezzo serioso, the kernel 
of the whole composition, is not only a masterly piece of 
construction on a grand scale but one of the noblest and most 
profound pieces of music written during the present century. 

It was in respect of the soloist’s place in the work that the 
broadeast performance, in other ways excellent, gave a wrong 
impression, ‘kere is, I imagine, no insuperable difficulty 
in getting a proper balance between pianoforte and orchestra, 
but it isa common defect in broadcast concertos that the soloist 
sounds too prominent. Iam sure that it was not Mr. Egon 
Petri's fault that the solo stood out before a somewhat 
dim orchestral background, He is too great an artist and has 
too deep an understanding of his master’s music. 

Dynetry Hussey. 


10.45 The Week in Westminster : 


10.00 Scrapbook for 1918 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER th 
6.30 Beethoven: Professor Tovey’s keyboard series .. ee N. 


6.50 In Your Garden: C. H. Middleton. . a a a N. 
7.00 Scrapbook for 1918: Leslie Bailey and Charles Brewer .. L.R. 
8.10 Recital: Isolde Menges (violin), Arthur Benjamin (piano) L.R. 


8.10 Sailors’ Songs: Choruses by Merchant Scamen from 
Manchester... aE Pes Ae ee ad > ee 

8.35 Scottish Poetry—6: read by Harold L. Wightman ; 

g.oo Maudr Bagpipe Quartet —Czechoslovak pipe music 

g.10 Lord Mayor’s Banquet-—speech by the Prime Minister .. 


my 
\ededed 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER roth 
Capt. A. S. Cunningham- 

Reid, M.P. _.... a we ue a4 me wa N. 
7.00 In Town Tonight ? PA Pte aa aa mp N. 
7-45 Armistice Eve Concert from Peterborough Cathedral .. M.R. 
8.30 Daily Life in Russ.a: Discussion between Cicely Hamilton 

and john Brown (author ot [ fas a Tramp) es «« Sale 
repeat performance .. aa “a N. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER rth 


0.30 Cenotaph Service an ate wa 4 a wa 
4-30 Children’s Service from St. John’s, Smith Square: Rev. 
C. Hildyard ae 


5-00 Heroes of the Free Churches—John 
Benjamin Gregory a as 
5.30 Chamber Music: Prague String Quartet ; 
6.00 Englisn Folk Songs: the Wireless Singers. . as mes 
6.30 Scottish Religious Service of Kemembrance from St. Giles’ 


Wes y > Rev. 


yen =F 


Catnedral, t.ainburgn.. “e ay aa PP oom 
6.45 All in tne Day’s Work: Pat Forrest introduces a pro- 

fessional tootbailer me a a N. 
7-30 Carolare—Hymn-singing from Appledore .. WR. 


Armistice Lay Commemoration trom ‘the Usher Hall, 
}.dinburgh <a re me a i Pe ic 
7-5§ Service trom St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds : Rev. P. McCormick 

ALL Stations 
g.co Programme for Armistice Day : address by General Smuts, 
Festival Service \ibert Hall, Kbzar’s j 
England ” ne ; ms we a ais iy N. 


trom “Sprrit of 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 


10.43. Things I Remember: Lady Muir ne a ne N. 
2.30 World History--“* For tais Man is a Roman”: Naomi 
Mitcnison wa Me se aa we as oe N. 
6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard a oe ad N. 
6.45 ‘The ‘Theatre: Desmond MacUartny “e a rig N. 
7.05 Western Anthology—1. Parson Herrick: John C. Moore W.R. 
7.15 “1 Want to Abolish the Highland Cult’: Discussioa 
between J. R. Allan and W. ackay Mackenzie .. <6 een 
7.30 Poverty in Pienty—a banker’s view of tne proolem: the 
Hon. K. H. brand .. AG eC me oS <4 N. 
8.00 ‘Ihe Lady Sally—musical play based on Handel’s lite: W. 
Rooke Ley ad a Se a wa aa as N. 
9.00 Poems by John Clare: read by Owen Reed e< M.R. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th 
1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert Regionals 
4.30 Light Classical Concert: Macnaghten String Quartet .. N. 
7.30 What is Sovereignty ?: C. R. M. F. Cruttwell .. me N. 
7.30 London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Sir Landon Ronald.. L.R. 
7.45 Liverpool Philharmonic Orcnestra, cond. Beecham . N.R, 
8.20 The Lady Salty—repeat pertormance.. aa ; L.R., &c. 
10.00 Other Suns tnan Uurs: Sir James Jeans .. a a N 
10.20 Kecital: Ambrose Gauntlett (viola da gamba) and John 
‘Ticehurst (harpsichord) a4 -e aa = me N. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14th 


10.45 Life as I See It: Lady Reading 7 re ry a 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Richard Austin I 
6.45 For karmers Only : John Morgan ad sive ae 

7.30 Invitation to the Waltz—-musical play on Weber: Holt 


‘ 
Marvell.. ae oe oe ee ae ea mallee 
8.30 B.B.C. Symphony Concert, cond. Sir Henry Wood. Lionel 
Tertis, Pau Casals : bed Tac a ne = N. 
8.45 Authority and Liberty—-Discussion hetween Rev. J. M. 
Jones and Rev. Glyn Simon .. ne sais as W.R, 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15th 
7.30 The Child, the Parent, and the Teacher—the country school N. 
7.30 Sibelius Concert from the Town Hall, Birmingham MLR. 
7.40 West Country Gazette—a miscellaneous programme .. W.R. 
8.00 Rolling Stones—Cheap Jack : Philip Allingham ws N. 
8.15 Invitation to the Walix—repeat performance. . “4 ee N. 
8.30 Sales Managers’ Association Dinner—Speeches .. L.R., &c. 
Forndations of Music—From Plainsong to Purcell .. N 


Nov. oth (7.10) L Lutenist Songs: Herbert Heyner and Diana 
Nov. 12th (7.05) f Poulton. 
Nov. 13th (6.30) Airs and Madrigals by M. Cavendish : 


Heyner, &c. 


Herhert 


Noy. 14th (7-95) \ songs for Several Voices : 
Nov. 15th (6.30) J : 


Wireless Singers. 
§ 
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*Ware Barberry 


A warning, derived from a very ancient discovery, has 


just been reissued by the Ministry of Agriculture. All and 
sundry are advised to see to the destruction of any plant of 
wild barberry, or berberis, that may be discovered in hedge 
or garden. It was known in the seventeenth, if not in the 
sixteenth, century that this attractive native bush was 
the host plant of the black rust that is one of the worst of the 
enemies of the wheat. A campaign against it led to wholesale 
destruction, and it became a rare instead of a common plant ; 
and simultaneously, effect following cause, the disease of 
black rust satisfactorily diminished. It is not quite clear 
why the Ministry has thought it necessary, after a long 
interval, to revive the battle with barberry. Is it increasing 
and is wheat rust a reviving threat ? 
* C * * 

Garden Sorts 

The hybrid berberis (now seldom called barberry) has grown 
in favour with gardeners more steadily than perhaps any 
other bush ; but happily these varieties as well as the exotic 
species do not entertain the rust fungus. The race has been 
much encouraged by the Royal Horticultural Society ; and 
of all the fine things to be seen from season to season at 
Wisley—that scientific as well as scenic paradise—one of the 
very finest is drawing visitors at this moment. It is a huge 
assembly of barberries, both deciduous and evergreen, both in 
variety and species, all well tee’d up so that they may show 
to perfection the autumn glory of purple leaf and the winter 
glory of evergreen leaf and gem-like berry. It is a curious 
illustration of the contrasts of individual taste that this week 
of the experts who write for the Gardeners’ Chronicle and The 
Times one directly scorns and one directly recommends the 
beautiful and rather dwarf Wilsonii. One says that all its 
hybrids at Wisley are better than the species. In any case, 
the type is one of the best for the small garden. What 
glorious colours have invaded the leaves within the last week 


or two! 
* * * 


Host Plants 

It would be a welcome attention on the part of the R.ILS. 
or the Ministry of Agriculture to issue a warning list of the 
plants that harbour insect or fungus pests. Some years ago 
I put a wild spindle in my garden, and very glorious it 
proved ; but it became necessary to uproot it as it encouraged 
to an almost loathsome profusion the black fly that attacks 
especially the broad bean. The garden anemone is a menace, 
if planted in its immediate vicinity, to certain plums. It 
has been alleged that the Myrobalan, very popular as a 
hedge plant, fosters silver leaf, which is one of the worst 
enemies of the plum. If this is so, the continued popularity 
of this hedge should be pilloried. We could, perhaps, some 
dry season, more or less wipe out the liver fluke that attacks 
sheep by depriving the edges of the streams of plants favoured 
by the water snail. 

* * * * 


The Turkey’s Triumph 

If the great experiment of the Whipsnade Zoo needed 
justification it could find it completely in the small wood 
that is kept as a bird sanctuary. Within it this week I 
saw seven or eight young Brush Turkeys; and I doubt 
whether even the hopeful and imaginative Director ever 
expected such a success in breeding. The history of the 
babies is an astonishing example down to the smallest detail 
of the development of a special instinct and habit. The 
eggs, as we all know, are not incubated. The cock bird 
scratches up a heap of leaves, makes a hole in which the 
hen shall deposit her eggs, and thereupon chases her away 
and does all the rest himself. Last year’s nesting heap was 
carefully weighed. It contained ever five tons of leaf and 
stick and what not. Even when the heap is four to five feet 
high the cock scratches with such vigour that he often throws 
the leaves from one side clean over the top to the other. 
The instinct is so strong in him that he was still scratching 
up new leaves last week though all the eggs must be either 
hatched or addled; and he began the work last March. 
He has worked continuously for nearly eight months, 


COUNTRY LIFE 
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The Virtuous Parent 

In our two warm dry summers these heaps have heated 
satisfactorily, and in all eleven youngsters have been SUCCE Sg. 
fully brought up. A few more than this have been hatched 
out by the natural fermentation of the leaves. Some at 
the details of the cock bird’s craft of parenthood are ve 
curious. Having made a suitable hole in the heap of leaves 
he uses his head as a careful nurse uses a thermometer for 
the baby’s bath. He almost lies down against the heap, 
extending the wings and looking like a wounded creature, 
while he thrusts his head to the far end of the hole to test its 
warmth. It is possible that a special wattle of sorts developed 
at the due season is peculiarly sensitive to temperature, 
However this may be, the bird tests the degree of heat in 
his patent incubator and adds, diminishes or loosens the 
leaves to the end of achieving an ideal temperature. The 
keeper (who is an ornithologist of high quality) has never 
heard the chicks make a sound at hatching time, but the 
cock seems to know precisely when the moment is approaching 
and, though he does not make a way for the young to whieh 
they may walk out of the heap, he most carefully loosens 
the leaves at the top of the heap and above the eggs. The 
young, as in many birds of this class, are at once ready tp 
fend for themselves. How many sacks of leaf mould have 
been given to the gardeners at the Zoo from the Turkey's 
largess I forget, but it amounts to a great many tons, fora 
new heap is made each year, 

% O * * 


An Emu Record 

One of the great hopes of the makers of the Whipsnade Zoo 
was that it should provide animals of all sorts with congenial 
breeding quarters. Birds, perhaps, are benefiting even mor 
obviously than mammals. For the first time, in English 
records at any rate, an emu has been successfully hatched and 
reared in captivity. The little record-breaker needed immense 
eare and very skilful handling ; but its troubles are over and 
it flourishes. It will be of great interest to see whether the 
animals born in captivity will be more attuned to the alien 
clime than their parents captured in the wild. In any 
event it is all to the good that zoos should be supplied with 
animals born in captive state rather than with wild creatures, 
who remember a wider freedom. 


* * * % 


The Two Squirrels 

A much disputed point of native natural history has been 4s 
good as proved this year at Whipsnade. A certain number 
of English brown squirrels have been enlarged within the 
precincts and flourish, and will doubtless breed there, for 
the trees are ideal. But they are persecuted by the grey alien, 
He has been watched chasing the brown away “ merely for 
wantonness ”” and there is strong circumstantial evidence 
that one of the brown was killed by a grey, All over 
the neighbourhood the grey squirrel abounds. It was 
populated years ago by escapes from the Duke of Bedford's 
Park at Woburn. When at last he discovered that the birds 
were suffering and he destroyed the animals he had imported, 
great numbers had spread themselves over Buckinghamshire 
and Bedfordshire. In one neighbouring garden the squirrels 
are feeding greedily on a fine crop of eating apples. 

* * * * 


The Bloody Turk Discovered 

A vanished apple, long since sought in vain by a westem 
specialist in cider apples, has been discovered by a corre: 
spondent of The Spectator. He writes from near Leicester in 
answer to my query whether anyone has seen a specimen 
of the so-named * Bloody Turk.” The specimens he sends 
me are red all through. Their beauty is not only skin-deep, 
and redness seems to be inherent in the nature of the variety, 
for the flower too is red ; and this isolated tree has been kept 
wholly for the beauty of the flowers and fruit, as seen against 
a dark lilac growing next to it. It rather resembles a prunus 
and its botanical name is Niedzweitzkyand Caucasica, butit 
appears to be identical with the ‘* Bloody Turk” which 
disappeared a generation ago from western orchards. 

W. Beacn Ti0MsS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘“* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue Srecraror.] 


BEAVERBROOK OR SMUTS 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 

Sin,-Your quotation from General Smuts, “the human 
mind has... even begun to lay the foundations of an 
international organization,” is the most complete answer 
to the Beaverbrook school of isolationist thought. The 
yeroplane having practically annihilated distance, our 
civilization stands to progress, or fall, together. ‘* Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity.” Man, having now attained 
the extremity in powers of mutual destruction by conquest 
of the air, is at last beginning to realize that reason may 
be superior to violence in international relations, just as he 
was forced, by the introduction of firearms, to the same con- 
dusion in civil life several centuries ago. 

This accounts for the fact that the logical development of 
collective, as against self, defence, an international police 
force, has risen from the depths of ridicule not more than 
two years ago, to the dignity of a leader in The Times last 
week, 

Nothing has contributed so definitely to the rapid advance 
of so revolutionary an idea as the realization of the appalling 
destructive propensities of air power if prostituted to the old 
conception of international relations. The use of the aero- 
plane for national wars has reintroduced the principle of 
destroying not only the fighting men of an enemy country 
but their entire population together with all constructive 
achievement of normal existence. Such barbarity Europe 
had discarded for several generations. Remove the sense 
of national insecurity and fear necessarily engendered by 
such a position by taking air power out of national hands 
and you will have relieved the panic atmosphere that has 
prevented the Disarmament Conference from achieving 
success. It is this fear that is driving Europe, against the 
will of the majority of her inhabitants, to embark upon 
another arms race notwithstanding the fact that every 
statesman knows the inevitable consequences. To inter- 
nationalize civil aviation and transfer national air force into 
an international air police is neither an impossible dream 
nor beyond the administrative ability of modern Europe. 
This fact is proved by the support the proposal is receiving 
from prominent statesmen in the majority of European 
countries, in particular the constructive lead already given 
by Monsieur Pierre Cot and Sefior Madariaga. Great Britain 
has so often taken the initiative towards saner conceptions of 
world policy, it is to be hoped that our Government will 
be worthy of past traditions. 

The foundations of the international organizations visualized 
by General Smuts lie in the air; little progress can be made 
until Europe decides to use the aeroplane for constructive 
international use and not for ‘self defence.”’—Yours, &c., 

St. Mary's Grange, Pritire S. Mumrorp, Capt. 
Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


THE HIDDEN FEAR 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 

Sir,—I should be grateful if, in the interests of doctors and 
patients in mental hospitals, you would permit me to intervene 
in the very interesting correspondence on this difficult subject. 
My knowledge is based on personal experience. I am an 
unashamed ex-lunatic, I am assured by leading experts 
that I was incarcerated on account of an unusual degree 
of sanity, and in response to pressure I have written a book 
on my experiences. A number of doctors are anxious to 
see the book in print on account of the horse sense it contains, 
and of the contribution it offers to knowledge. 

May I break a friendly lance with Sir Robert Armstrong- 
Jones, who points out, quite correctly, that in the year under 
Teview (1933) there is no record of a single case being im- 
Properly or illegally certified? He should, in fairness to the 
Board of Control, have mentioned their statement that in 
the same year 2,400 persons were needlessly certified, that 
Sixteen were discharged on admission as ‘“‘ not now insane,” 


and that 117 cases were discharged after escape. The 
needless certifications were apparently due to the absence of 
facilities for treatment without certification, but what of the 
sixteen discharged on admission? Did they recover on the 
way to the asylum as some sufferers from toothache recover 
on the way to the dentist? And did the 117 who escaped 
recover by the mere act of escaping ? 

Now the human mind is the most mysterious contraption 
under the sun. I have discussed it ad nauseam with doctors 
and laymen, only to discover that no one seems to know 
what it is and that leading mental experts confess that they 
know very little about how it works. These experts tell me 
that there is a crying need for research, but that there is very 
little money available. Sir Robert hampers these pioneers 
by insinuating that all is well. There he is opposed by many 
of the younger members of the medical profession and I regret 
his attitude. 

What those responsible for the unenviable task of treating 
mental patients are up against is the silly attitude of the 
public to mental illness, and advance will be slow whilst 
this attitude persists. Mental illness is as common as and 
no more disgraceful than physical illness, yet whilst sympathy 
is welcomed in the latter case, in the former it is often received 
by the sufferer as an insult. Usually the illness is allowed 
to proceed until it becomes chronic, and the patient is then 
“tricked ” into a mental hospital, with the result that the 
confidence essential between doctor and patient is destroyed 
at the outset. What hope is there then for either patient or 
doctor ? 

I regard the Board of Control's report as a very enlightened 
one, and I much regret that it is so far in advance of public 
opinion. As for fear of insanity, if we were all to “* do as we 
would be done by,” there would be less insanity and little 

‘ause to fear it. I define sanity as “ the Christian ethic ” 
and should be interested to know whether any of your readers 
‘an define it better.— Yours faithfully, R. C. NELSEY. 

21 Brookland Rise, N.W.11. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

S1r,—In your issue of October 12th, Sir Robert Armstrong- 
Jones stated that the study of insanity is compulsory in 
the medical curriculum. It is interesting to recall, however, 
that several medical experts who gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission were not of this opinion. One stated 
that ‘“‘ The practical teaching of psychiatry to students in 
England and Wales (as at present conducted)—and I write 
as one engaged in such teaching—is absolutely inadequate, 
nearly as much so as it was over 30 years ago when I was a 
student” (question 17,164). 

The Royal Commission report summarizes such views 
(p. 35): ‘* Medical men themselves recognize that psychiatry 
finds only an insignificant place in the medical curriculum. 
In particular . . . informed us that two-thirds of the medical 
students, who qualified during the years 1921-24, were not 
required to show any knowledge whatever of mental diseases 
in their written papers.” As Mr. H. G. Wells remarked : 
* A careless magistrate and a silly doctor can make a lunatic 
in five minutes. It takes no end of trouble to unmake one.” 

Dr. Hamilton Marr, Medical Commissioner of the General 
Board of Control for Scotland, speaking in Edinburgh on 
November Ist, referred to the “ very limited teaching of 
the subject of mental diseases in our medical schools.” 
Dr. Marr went on to say that only those who are a danger to 
the community should be certified, and he recommended the 
establishment of hospitals for carly nervous cases apart 
from lunacy control. 

It is encouraging to find the demands of the Society endorsed 
by so eminent an authority and it is to be hoped that England 
will follow suit.—Yours faithfully, Francis J. Wuite, 

Secretary, 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1, 
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SLUM CLEARANCE 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Smr,—Mr. Paul Springman’s suggestion, contained in his letter 
in The Spectator of October 26th last, that the great bulk of 
properties now being pulled down under the Housing Acts, 
and for which a claim for compensation is being put forward, 
is, to use his own words, ‘‘ depreciated to the point at which 
it is useless and, therefore, has no value,” is not a fair statement 
of the position. 

A ease was reported where 47 cottages had been valued 
for probate at £2,545 by the Inland Revenue Valuers, who 
have great experience in their work. Death Duties were 
paid on this valuation, and within two months the same 
cottages were scheduled and ordered to be pulled down for 
compulsory purchase of the land, at site value, approximately 
£590. <A return of the Death Duties paid was refused on the 
grounds that the properties were correctly valued at the time 
of the death of the owner. It is obvious that the property 
cannot have deteriorated within the short time that had 
elapsed. : 

In another case a property owner, who already owned the 
leaseholds of 40 houses, purchased the freehold interests for 
some thousands of pounds, after making careful enquiries, 
He then expended some £480 on general repairs, &c.; within 
three months of the purchase, the property has now been 
scheduled as a clearance area and the whole of his properties 
are marked Pink, which means he will only receive a part of 
the Site Value. 

There have been instances where the owners have been 
compelled to expend large sums in re-conditioning by the 
requirements of the local Authority and the property has 
been afterwards virtually confiscated by the same Local 
Authority. 

In another case some property was condemned for the 
chief reason that it was overshadowed by a factory which 
had been erected since the houses were built and which the 
owner of the property in question had no means to prevent. 

No reasonable man expects to be compensated for property 
that has no value, but in numberless instances taking place, 
of which the above are typical, the proceedings cannot Le 
defended on any grounds of equity or justice. I am, yours 
faithfully, ReGinaLtp EK. WILLMeTr. 

Crown Chambers, Cambrian Road, Newport, Mon. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND NOVELS 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror. | 

Sir,——I am sorry if your correspondent * Librarian’ has 
the impression that I fail to understand the dilticulties 
confronting those who, appreciating the social advantages 
attendant upon the free and open discussion of sexual subjects, 
select books for public libraries accordingly. Far from it. 
I only suggest that a little clear thinking on the proper 
function of those responsible for selection will make the 
position of “ Librarian” and others easier, 

That function is I submit, Sir, simply to find out what 
users of the library want to read and to do their best to meet 
the demand with the money available. It is not the business 
of Library Committees to air their views as to what js 
** immoral,” “erotic” or ‘ pornographic,” adjectives on 
which opinions differ sharply. The clamour from reactionary 
quarters of which “ Librarian so justly complains will 
undoubtedly follow the adoption of this criterion. The 
proper answer is ** The books of which you complain are here 
for the same reason as they are in the bookshops and the 
circulating libraries--because people want to read them, 
Their morality is the concern of the critic. Allow me to 
call your attention to books in which your point of view is 
adequately represented.” 

An example will iilustrate 
situation, Lately I went from a West-end shop to the 
Hampstead Public Library. In the book department of 
the former establishment there is an excellent stall devoted 
to sexual and similar subjects. ‘The latter institution shows 
no sign of lack of funds and houses 100,000 volumes. Dr. 
Marie Stopes is represented only by her works on plant life, 
and the ecard index under ** Sex * shows five books published 
sinee 1919 ! —Yours faithfully, ALEC CRAIG, 


the present unsatisfactory 


33 Ulysses Road, N.W. 6, 


—————=—= 


ARMISTICE DAY 

[To the Editor of Tne Specraton.] 
Sir,—With the approach of Armistice Day, I feel tempte] 
to make a few observations, which, I feel sure, are also in 
the minds of many of your readers. Hell's cauldron is fag 
boiling over. For example, there is the Saar, where War 
appears imminent, due to one country not desiring to lo 
territory (part of the plunder of Versailles), which anothe 
wants. 

Christ taught :—-These things I command you, that ye 
love one another. I, freely, acknowledge a difficulty in recon. 
ciling this with the official attitude of the Churches, Ip 
times of peace, they urge faith and confidence in Providence, 
but in a crisis (when they ought to rise triumphant), they 
substitute a faith in arms. 

Warfare is, in my opinion, an outward Genial of Christianity, 
The last holocaust resulted in over 11,000,000 dead, and a 
further 20,000,000 wounded, besides the starvation of many 
inillions. Attention would quickly be riveted on the im. 
morality of war, were the people and the Press henceforth 
to refer to it as Wilful Murder. What about those who died 
in the last War? The Churches are wont to refer to them 
as “ our glorious dead ” ; and we are assured of their cternal 
salvation. On the other hand, it would be just as logical 
to guarantee a happy immortality to every sailor, soldier and 
airman, who luckily escaped death! Further, one must 
not allow one’s thoughts to be warped on Armistice Day 
by the parading of troops and the military panoply. Instead, 
Iet us rather seck the guidance of conscience as to our attitude 
towards any future war; and then remain firm, independent 
of the outlook of organized Christianity. 

I commend the lines of Gerald Gould-—an imaginary con- 
versation between a British and a German mother : 

“Your son and mine in love were brod, 
Your son and mine in hate aro dead. 
You never hated, never knew 
The sense of what they had to do, 
But perished brother, slain by brother 
Who might as well have loved each other.” 
-~-I am, Sir, &e., J. MeNzIES CAMPBELI, 
14 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 


“ BELISHA BEACONS ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.} 
Sir,-—I disagree with the rather foolish and flippant note by 
* Janus” in last week’s Spectator, on Mr. Hore-Belisha's 
cheerful, orange Beacons. 

The Beacons are not * only supposed to mark the crossings,” 
they do so. And it is obvious that had these crossings been 
carefully approached by motorists in the past, there would 
have been no necessity for the Beacons. We_ pedestrians 
unfortunately know this had not been the case; it was 
therefore necessary to erect them as warnings. ‘The street 
parallel with this one was almost impossible to cross before 
the cheerful balls made their appearance. 

* Janus ” is doubtless a motorist and not a pedestrian.- 
Yours faithfully, EVELYN STOPFORD SACKVILLE. 

46 Brunswick Gardens, W. 8. 

[ Janus” is in fact quite frcquently a pedestrian. Ep. 
The Spectator.] 


COUNTIES AND SHIRES 

[V0 the Editor of Tie Spectratox.| 
Sir,—-It is with satisfaction that I notice that Sir W. B. 
Thomas, writing in your issue of November 2nd, eviticizes 
unfavourably the habit of putting -shire at the end of the 
name of certain counties. Some of us, accused no coubt 
of being pedants and purists, have long contended against 
this illiterate and ugly habit. In Scotland also we suffer 
at the hands of careless writers, for there are men, other 
wise respectable citizens, good husbands and fathers who 
would not dream of robbing churches or wresting the lav 
to the injury of widows or orphans, who yet without 4 
blush will write and say Sutherlandshire, Caithness-shire, 
Argyllshire, and Fifeshire. And the same is true of Somerset 
shire, Dorsetshire and (perhaps) Devonshire. I query the 
last because it may be so used to distinguish it from Devol 
port; but for the others there is no excuse. As well say 
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gssex-shire or Kent-shire. I once, but only once, have 
heard & speaker say Northumberlandshire. 

There is one simple and adequate rule to guide us: where 
there are a town and a county of the same name say and 
write Blank-shire for the county, but in no other circum- 
stances. AS & rule one is helped also by the name-title of 

me Peer, ¢.g., Duke of Argyll, not of Argyllshire. 

sir W..B. Thomas opens his (always interesting) column 
with the statement that Devon rhymes with heaven; one 
supposes that is the best that can be done, but on a sensitive 
at that false rhyme falls with dreadful cacophony.—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM GrorGE Sym. 

4 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


APAN AND THE WORLD 

om the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.]} 
S,—With reference to your special correspondent’s illuminat. 
ing article on “ Japan and the World,” in last week’s issue 
of The Spectator, and in particular with regard to the para- 
graph concerning the adaptability of the Japanese to the 
needs of foreign customers, the following incident is, I think, 
worthy of wide currency. 

A Japanese graduate of the local University, before return- 
ing to his native country, entered a fishing-tackle shop in 
the west-end of this town and the following conversation 
took place : 

JAPANESE GRADUATE: “TI wish some flies.” 

SHOPKEEPER : “ What district do you want them for ? ” 

J.G.: “I do not wish them to fish with, I wish to take them 
home with me in order that we may copy them. Kindly give 
me one of cach type you have in your shop.” 

§.: “ But you will not have the right kind of feathers in Japan, 
of which to make the flies.” 

J. G.: “That does not matter, we can easily import them 
and then send you back the completed flies. Will you buy them %” 

For the authenticity of this conversation, I can mysclf 
youch, since it was related to me by the shopkeeper in question. 

I ask you Sir, in the light of such an incident, is it con- 
ceivable that our conservative industrialists can possibly 
compete with the enterprise and efficiency of the Japanese 
manufacturers, assisted as they are by a depreciated currency 
and a terribly low standard of life ?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, Dovuc.as H. Ross. 

17 Park Terrace, Glasgow, C. 3. 

“HISTORY WITH A PURPOSE” 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator. | 
Sir,—In his notice of my Brief History of Our Own Times, Mr. 
Frank Pakenham has given an interesting example of one 
type of criticism. His title, which I have reproduced above, 
suggests that I have distorted facts for a ‘* purpose ”—to 
prove a case, or to serve a cause. But he does not say what 
he supposes the “* purpose ” to have been. The only “* purpose ” 
of which I am aware was that of tracing the growing inter- 
dependence of the world alongside of the growing intensity 
of nationalism and imperialism, and of showing that first 
the War and then the economic crisis arose from the clash of 
these forces. If Mr. Pakenham had said that this was my 
“purpose *’—even if he had argued that it was an illegitimate 
purpose—I should have had no quarrel with him. But he 
seems to hint that my ‘* purpose ” was to show that Britain 
has always been right ; and this is so remote from my own 
belief that I cannot imagine how any candid reader could 
elicit such a view from my book. In any case, such an assertion 
could only be justified by a thorough review of the book. 
Mr. Pakenham does not attempt to review the book. He 
confines his attention to two short paragraphs, one on p. 173, 
the other on p. 250. 

These paragraphs are highly condensed summaries of 
complicated negotiations ; and it is easy, in such condensations, 
unintentionally to convey a misleading impression. I should 
be grateful to any critic who should point out any such cases. 
But to base upon two such cases—even if the criticism of them 
Was justified—a charge that the whole book was written for 
a" purpose ” would be to go beyond the bounds of legitimate 
criticism. 

The first paragraph (p. 173) dealt, in a few lines, with the 
feverish negotiations in the days before the outbreak of the 
War. I deliberately condensed this statement because 
I believe that exaggerated emphasis upon those hysterical 
days is dangerous: the real causes of the War had been 





maturing for 30 years, and had been dealt with in the 
previous 170 pages. Mr. Pakenham thinks I ought to have 
stated that on July 28th Germany urged Austria to negotiate 
with Russia, and that on July 30th Russia ordered a complete 
mobilization. I am inclined to agree with him that it would 
have been better to include these facts. But if I had done so, 
the tenor and atmosphere of my narrative would not have 
been affected; no other sentence in the book would have 
had to be altered. The suggestion that I omitted these 
facts in order to distort the truth is intolerable. 

The second paragraph (p. 250) refers to the Irish Treaty, 
I quote two sentences from it, in an abridged form, to illustrate 
Mr. Pakenham’s methods : 

“The Prime Minister persuaded some of the guerilla leaders . . . 

and Arthur Griffith, the initiator of Sinn Fein, to meet him during 
his holiday in the Highlands, and talked over with thema plan... .« 
On these lines, after long discussions, ... a draft treaty was 
drawn up, which had to be ratified both by the British Parliament 
and by Dail Eireann.” 
On the basis of these sentences Mr. Pakenham levies three 
charges against me: (1) That I describe Mr. Arthur Griffith as 
a guerilla leader. This was not my meaning; but I now 
see that, as the sentence is punctuated, this meaning might 
be read into it. (2) That I represent the Treaty as having been 
concluded during the first talks at Gairloch. This is a mere 
distortion of what I wrote. (3) That I say the treaty had to be 
ratified by Dail Eireann. The italies are Mr. Pakenham’s ; 
by the use of them, and by omitting all reference to the 
British Parliament, he implies that I attributed the action of 
the Dail to compulsion. The plain meaning of the sentence, 
to any reader, is that the Treaty was not valid until it was 
ratified by both bodies. 

I confess that I do not much admire this method of re- 
viewing, which deals with a book of 300 pages, covering an 
immense range of matter, by picking out two paragraphs 
and distorting their intention. This seems to me to be 
“Reviewing with a Purpose.”"—Faithfully yours, 

Ramsay Muir. 


THE MYTH OF THE MYSTIC EAST 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 

Srr,—I am most reluctant to comment in any way on Major 
Yeats-Brown’s all too kind review of my book, The Myth of 
the Mystic East, which appeared in your issue of October 12th ; 
but I shall be most grateful if you will kindly allow me to 
explain one thing which has puzzled my reviewer and possibly 
others of your readers. I fear that otherwise harm may be 
done to authorities responsible for the management of Zoologi- 
eal Gardens and others who allow members of the public to 
handle comparatively young pythons. Moreover, I have 
reason to feel some anxiety on behalf of the parents and others 
connected with Trinity School, which is the establishment to 
which my present of a python was made. They have already 
had a good deal of worry, quite needless in reality, lest one of 
the children should be hurt by the snake. Remarks which 
might increase this source of trouble are, I feel absolutely sure, 
quite alien to your wishes or to those of Major Yeats-Brown, 

A python six feet in length has never, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, and I think I can speak as an expert on 
the subject, been known to harm any of those who handled 
it. Indeed I myself kept a 12-foot python for some months 
at one time, in my house without any guard at all. On the 
other hand when these snakes grow to 20 feet and more they 
become extremely aggressive and dangerous, and the keepers 
in the Zoos both of Europe and America have to handle them 
with the very greatest of care. The rate at which they move 
in attacking anyone is fear-inspiring. I very recently had an 
experience of the kind. The verdict of all who are competent 
to speak is that they do not become dangerous until they have 
passed the 12-foot mark ; then each year adds to the danger, 
until a big python between 20 and 30 feet long may be one of 
the most dangerous brutes a man or another animal can meet. 
There was therefore no inconsistency in my two statements to 
which Major Yeats-Brown calls attention, and there is abso- 
lutely no cause for anxiety on the part of those who have to do 
with the Trinity School pet, from a study of which the children 
have already learnt valuable lessons. My authority for this 
last italicized statement is no less than that of Dr. Emrvys 
Jones, the Headmaster.—Yours truly, R. H. Ex.iot. 

54 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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[To the Editor of Tne SPEcTATOR.|] 
Srr,—Referring to your articles on health and civilization, 
and to the army-recruiting correspondence, the following table 
I have drawn up reveals some disturbing facts regarding the 
health of the younger workless and destitute : 

Army Unemploy- 
recruiting Rejected ment 
Year. applications. medically unfit. figures. 
Numbers. Percentages, 


Poor relief 
figures. 


1913 46,133 12,277 ri | 500,000 ? 794,227 

1929 72,268 39,539 52 1,341,000 — 
(lowered standards) 

1931 82,682 42,029 57 2,574,000 1,029,000 

1933 95,270 66,429 70 ~—-2,287,000 ——-1,300,000 


(24,000 rejected in- 
stantly on sight) 

1934 ? ? ? 
(to date) 

Rejections have risen to 80 per cent. in distressed unem- 
ployment areas. I fear even to forecast the numbers of 
rejections this year! 

From the above and other figures it is evident that : 

(a) Far from there being any decline in recruiting, in spite 
of the intensive anti-war propaganda, more than twice as 
many men, driven by unemployment and increasing destitu- 
tion, applied to join the Army in 1933 than in 1913. 

(6) In spite of lowered health standards no less than 70 per 
cent. were rejected as medically unfit in 1933—two and three- 
fifths greater than in 1913. 

(c) The reason for these increasing rejections must be sought 
in low wages and poor and unemployment relief rates which 
are demonstrably inadequate to maintain a person in even 
sub-health. 

(d) The continual and ominous increase in destitution more 
than cancels out the decline in unemployment figures. Since 
1931 under the National Government, the numbers of wholly 
unemployed have increased fivefold, and those on poor relief 
by nearly 400,000. In 1861, a period of prosperity, with no 
unemployment benefit, 1,058,000 received poor relief. Seventy- 
three years later in 1934, in addition to the 2,200,000 odd 
unemployed, the 400,000 odd unregistered unemployed, there 
are also 1,409,000 persons compelled to draw poor relief in 
order to exist—surely not a very happy example of the 
efficacy of our economic-social system, and giving added 
weight to the words of Sir George Newman, who in his recent 
report wrote: ‘Unemployment, under-nourishment and 
preventable malady and accident scem to be the unavoidable 
concomitants of current civilization . . .” 

I purposely italicize the word * preventable.” In view of 
the terrible tale of physical decay told by increasing recruiting 
rejections alone, I fear the nation would be more than shocked 
at the findings were a thorough medical examination to be 
made of the whole of our workless destitute and poor,— 


2,259,000 1,409,909 


Yours faithfully, IKENNETH Brapsiaw. 
74 Granville Road, Liverpool. 
SMOKING IN THEATRES 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror. | 
Sir,—The chief objection to the practice of smoking at the 
Old Vie. is, I consider, that, on account of the thickness 
of the atmosphere during the latter part of a performance, 
it is impossible mentally and visually to appreciate to the 
full what is proceeding on the stage.--Yours, &e., 
MARGARET IX. Conen, 
54 Vincent Square, SW. 1 


[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 

Sir,— The correspondence you are kindly publishing in 
your columns on this subject will be indeed useful if it succeeds 
jn showing managers of theatres—and of other places of 
entertainment, particularly cinemas, as well—that there are 
two classes of the public to be catered for, and not merely the 
smokers. 

It is a fact that many potential patrons stay away from 
theatres and cinemas, rather than encounter smoke clouds 
most of the time they are there. Many other patrons, who 


are prepared to spend an uncomfortable evening instead of 
mnissing a good play or film, pass the time in vain endeavours 
to avoid the various brands of tobacco-smoke which invade 
them from all quarters. 

This objectionable smoking ‘ privilege,’ 


whilst possibly 


Sa 


* soothing ” to the perpetrators themselves, is infinitely 


annoying to everyone clse in the vicinity. Few of the Vieting 
have the courage to protest, though they may gallantly way, 
a programme or newspaper in the direction of the smoker or 
smokers, a procedure which usually rouses the smokers’ bad 
temper and eventually stops the barrage for a time, 

But all this smoking, striking of matches and ™manoeuvring 
of the smokers’ paraphernalia, the silent or audible protests 
the vitiated air, untidy litter, &e., is all most disturbing to 
one’s attention to the play, whether stage or film.—Youp, 
faithfully, IK. J. Putries 

(Hon. Secretary), 

The National Society of Non-Smokers, 

20 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
[To the Editor of Tru Srecraror. | 

Sm,—Mr. John Sparrow tells your readers that the text 
of the proceedings in my Trial of Guy Fawkes and Others 
“seems hardly to have been edited at all,” and that I repr. 
duce “ with loving fidelity all the errors’ of Howell's text, 
This is a grave charge, which ought to have some Detter 
foundation than that Mr. Sparrow's eagle eye has discerned, 
a few misprints (chiefly in Coke’s copious but by no means 
classical Latinity) though it has not been sharp enough 
to note the many. that I have corrected. The State Trials 
report is so riddled with errata that some were bound to 
elude the most vigilant revision. (Mr. Sparrow’s list indeed 
is very far from being exhaustive.) But if Mr. Sparrow 
had taken just a little more trouble in reading my _ book 
he might have felt encouraged to launch a more serious 
charge than mere ‘“laches.”” He would have noticed that 
for the sake of clearness I have to some extent rearranged 
the matter and even (still more shocking) have made a few 
small interpolations, and so could have been accused of 
tampering with the sources. Ie might even have noticed 
that I have restored the curious punctuation and_para- 
graphing of the prime source, the True and Perfect Relation, 
which I take the liberty of suggesting Mr. Sparrow has never 
seen.— Yours faithfully, Donacp CArsweEtt, 

[Mr. Sparrow writes : TI am sorry if I have been too severe 
on Mr. Carswell. But the mistakes which called forth my 
criticism were not ** misprints ” nor were they due to Coke's 
un-classical “* Latinity,” as Mr. Carswell now attempts, 
obliquely, to suggest. They were downright blunders in 
Howell's text, faithfully reproduced by Mr. Carswell. There 
were so many of these (I only gave specimens, and Mr. 
Carswell admits that my list was ‘ far from exhaustive”) 
that I thought, and still think, and I think Mr. Carswell 
will agree with me, that criticism was called for. But I, of 
course, accept his statement that he corrected many more 
blunders than he reproduced, and that in editing the text 
he introduced improvements from a primary source, and 
I am sorry if my language seemed to exclude the possibility 
of this. I think he should have indicated what text he took 
as his basis, and where and to what extent he departed from 
it; but no doubt Mr. Carswell will think that the standard 
of editorship demanded by me is unduly high.] 


Ex-Service 


Derision from the dead 
Mocks armamental madness . . . 
Redeem (cach Ruler said) 
Mankind. Men died to do it. 
And some with glorying gladness 
Bore arms for earth and bled: 
But most went glumly through it 
Dumbly doomed to ruc it. 
The darkness of their dying 
Grows one with war recorded, 
Whose swindled ghosts are erying 
From shell-holes in the past, 
Our deeds with lies were lauded, 
Our bones with wrongs rewarded , . . 
Dream voices these—denying 
Dud laurels to the last. 

SIFCFRIED SAssooN. 
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Chamberlain and the Empire 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


Tac third volume of Mr. Garvin's Life of Chamberlain 
differs inevitably from the other two. Mr. Garvin the 
biographer has to give way to Mr. Garvin the historian. 
Up to 1895 Chamberlain’s life was his own. He followed 
his own path, even as a member of Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment; he worked out his own policies, concluded his 
own alliances, made his own enemies, won—and lost— 
his own friends. But in the five years covered by this 
volume, from his entry into the Colonial Office to the 
Khaki election, his life was the life of a government 
and an empire ; it becomes a section of world history. 
The men with whom he works are his official colleagues 
and subordinates; there is little hint of any intimacy 
of personal collaboration, though much evidence of 
lovalty and kindness; Milner, for instanee, has the 
closest tics with the Colonial Secretary, but little contact 
with Joseph Chamberlain. Again, the men with whom 
he has to deal in great issues are no longer personal 
antagonists ; there is little direct clash of character ; 
he meets them at arm’s length on behalf of a government ; 
even. Rhodes strikes no sparks from him. Only on 
one of them, on the impregnable figure of Paul Kruger, 
does Mr. Garvin’s pen linger almest lovingly, somewhat 
in the manner of the character sketches which gave so 
much life to his second volume. The artist in him, even 
more than the historian, laments that the two men 
never met; it was the one personal encounter in these 
times which could have added to our knowledge of 
Chamberlain’s character. 

Moreover, Mr. Garvin the historian has to move on 
well-trodden ground. He has few revelations to make, 
and those mainly negative. In the Jameson Raid 
affair, the famous ‘ missing telegrams ” turn out to be 
as empty as Madame Humbert’s safe. Chamberlain’s 
own records of his German negotiations add little to the 
substance of our knowledge. On this ground Mr. Garvin 
can only do one thing, and that he does supremely well. 
He simplifies. As he sketches in the bare outlines of 
policy during these hectic years—the Raid, the Niger, 
the Nile, Fashoda, Bloemfontein, the Johannesburg 
petitions, the Uitlander franchise negotiations, and so 
to the war—acccntuating them from time to time by 
strokes from Chamberlain’s private pen, some of us, 
whose first juvenile interest in public affairs dates from 
the South African War, must wonder what bottle-imps 
of nineteenth-century politics can have blown the 
smoke-screen of mystifications through which we had 
to stumble in those years. One begins to understand 
Thucydides. The historian of autocracies has to unearth 
motives and sift secret records with laborious scholarship ; 
the historian of democracies is most illuminating when 
he dispels the mists of false contemporary publicity. 

But Mr. Garvin simplifies with a purpose. Negatively, 
he sets out to demonstrate that Chamberlain was not 
Rhodes’ accomplice, nor Bilow’s dupe, nor Milner’s 
goad; that he neither worked for war nor believed in 
its inevitability. Here he has little difficulty, though 
he recognizes a certain naivety in Chamberlain’s dealings 
with Germans, official and unoflicial. Positively, he 
seeks to define the nature of Chamberlain’s imperialism. 


Life of Joseph Chamberlain: Vol. III, 1895-1900. By J. L. 
Garvin, (Maemillan. 21s.) 





easesha 


Here he is, perhaps, a little laboured. Fundamentally 
he depicts it as the imperialism of the business man 
intent on developing an estate. Expansion was not 
the motive. Though the issue might be blurred by 
debatable lands on the Niger and the Nile and by 
debatable principles of political justice in the Transvaal, 
Chamberlain’s African policy, with Kruger as with 
Hanotaux, was the defence of a status quo. And _ it 
was defence by the business man’s weapon of stiff 
negotiation, not by the soldier’s. Moreover, in these 
years, the business man’s instinct turns to moral develop- 
ment rather than to material. His mind is, indeed, 
occupied with the material problem. Railways are 
an old enthusiasm; empire free trade an experimental 
idea which he tries and discards; he begins to see the 
possibilities of empire preference. But the first 
is to make the empire conscious of itself, to magnify 
the Jubilee from a celebration into the conferencé of 


step 


a commonwealth, to create Dominions out of self- 
governing colonies—and, when the need arises, to 


demonstrate the unity of the commonwealth in war. 
And for this new commonwealth, “* splendid isolation ” 
is net a satisfactory policy. It must be linked with 
Europe, preferably through a German alliance, and 
with the United States. And so Mr. Garvin’ brings 
out the figure of a statesman, standing at the turn of a 
century between the climax and the downfall of a 
civilization, whose policy might have averted the Great 
War and did actually lay the foundations of the com- 
bination of English-speaking nations without which it 
could not have been won. 

Is this picture overdrawn ? As here summarized, cer- 
tainly yes; as Mr. Garvin gradually builds it up, on the 
whole no. The truth is that Chamberlain was the man 
of the moment, not because he possessed peculiar gifts of 
prescience or skill, but because he set a business value 
upon time. In high polities that is often, perhaps usually, 
a blunder. Statesmanship, unlike commerce, or party 
management, deals in periods long enough for life and 
death to do their work; problems may be painlessly 
extinguished, and healthier growths may take their place. 
Ironically enough, it was precisely in South Africa that 
Chamberlain recognized this, and had no desire to 
brusquer a settlement. But elsewhere the turn of the 
century, as we can see now, was one of those rare moments 
when time is of the essence of statesmanship. On the 
eve of the Jubilee, Canada was at the crossroads between 
the empire and the United States, Britain at the cross- 
roads between Germany and France. The hope of peace, 
to quote Chamberlain’s record of one of his German 
conversations, was, indeed, le bonheur qui passe. 

It passed; but would it have passed if, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, Chamberlain had been 
the Radical Prime Minister, he might have been, un- 
hampered by the hatred of old associates and not less 
able than Mr. Lloyd George to win the respect of a Tory 
Opposition ?- The question is only worth asking because 
there are signs that he sometimes asked it of himself. 
For all his power and his achievement during these 
years, there is a curious sense of anti-climax in this 
volume. Or is this his biographer’s skill, preparing us for 
the last act ? 
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Some Galsworthy Letters 


Letters from John Galsworthy: 1900-1932. Edited by 


Edward Garnett. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
WsATEVER rank Galsworthy may take as an artist—a matter 
which must be left to a blameless posterity to decide—he will 
always be of first-rate importance to the social historian, 
because he himself was the thing. that he described. 

“The more I consider things, the more I find that I’m only 

a social critic by accident. I’ve neither the method nor the 
qualities of the social critic. Ive no patience, no industry— 
only detachment in so far as I can dispassionately examine myself 
in contact with life. My value from first to last as a critic of 
social conditions is that there are two men in me, both fairly 
strong; and the creative man in me up against the other produces 
a critical effect.” 
One may wish that he had been a little more explicit as to 
what he regarded as the creative man in him, and what 
the mysterious ‘ other” was, but Mr. Garnett enables us 
to dot the i and cross the t. The “ other’ was the Forsyte 
in him. He knew that it was there, but he resented other 
people knowing, and was intensely hurt when he read in a 
report of Mr.-Garnett’s, which as he rightly said should never 
have been sent to him, that he would * never be an artist 
but always look at life as from the windows of a Club” 
(which accounts for his hatred of Dostoievsky). Mr. Garnett 
may have changed his mind about the artist, but is unre- 
pentant about the clubman, maintaining in his Introduction 
that “ his lower-class poor people are all suown to us through 
the class-conscious eyes of the gentleman.” 

It was the creative man “ up against”? the gentleman in 
him that produced the perfect picture of the latter, the 
creative man who was always on the side of the under-dog, 
intensely aware of “the ‘drying’ effect of aristocracy,” 
with an uncomfortable feeling that all was not well with 
the ruling class, a class which, however, was in his blood 
and in his bones. The creative element gave him enough 
detachment to see himself; and he was the typical, upper 
middle-class Englishman: he did not deny their “ class 
qualities of simplicity, consideration, high spirit, and a sort 
of stcicism,” but he regarded them as “seeming.” This 
was, perhaps, to be unjust both to himself and his class, 
but the injustice made him open-eyed to a possible hypocrisy. 

His great problem as an artist was how far to be propa- 
gandist, how far detached : it definitely was a problem of art 
and not of morals, for he did not believe that a man wrote 
for no purpose beyond that of making a work of art. His 
difficulty was to determine the artistic limits of satire. “ My 
theory about a book is that it must have been steeped in 
the brine of satire . . . or in lyricism, or in both,” and as 
he grew older he was inclined to drop the satire in favour 
of the lyricism, which we may think to have been a pity. 
As a satirist he felt that at all costs he must not overdo it. 
In representing ‘“‘the Patricians,” for example, the ‘ drying ” 
effect could “ only be conveved by the negative method of 
not satirizing manners—and if one started the satirical 
intimate business one would be hitting the tributary, the 
side lines.” He was right ; the method achieves a far more 
deadly thrust, though it may lead to misunderstanding. 
While Mr. Cunninghame Graham ‘tumbled to the satiric 
side of the thing °—The Patrician—The Spectator (alas ! but 
that was twenty-three vears ago) called it ‘“‘a defence of 
aristocracy.” It is a tribute to his balance, and an explana- 
tion of why he will be so indispensable to the social historian 
of the future. 

That these letters are so interesting, so revealing of the sort 
of man Galsworthy was and thought himself to be, is due 
largely to the quality of their recipient, Mr. Edward Garnett, 
who performed the real. office of friendship by not hesitating 
to disagree with Galsworthy when his fine sensibilities told 
him that he ought to. The most interesting difference of 
opinion arose on the manner of Bosinney’s death, which 
Galsworthy wanted to be suicide, and Mr. Garnett, supported 
by his wife, insisted should be accidental. We feel that Mr. 
and Mrs. Garnett were right on this point, though Galsworthy 
was equally right in insisting that he should not live to go 
off with Irene and personify a life of youth and joy in triumph 
over the Forsytes. Galsworthy saw that this would be to 


create a certain sympathy for Soames Forsyte : 
“To my mind (and I desire to defeat Forsyteism) the only 
way to do so is to leave the Forsytes masters of the field.” 





a 


That was where Galsworthy could gain by looking into the 
other, part of himself with what was creative in him, 

Most of us, perhaps, feel it a little of a pity that he should 
have felt less inclined for the directly -satirical method as he 
grew older, and preferred the lyrical, for as he grew Older he 
less and less understood the element about which it is Possible 
to be lyrical—youth. One felt, in reading his later books, 
that he did not understand what the younger generation was 
up to. He could note the externals, but he could not get 
behind the externals to grasp what they symbolized. Oy 
sense of this is confirmed by reading of his hatred of modem 
art—of Rima, for instance—and his evident lack of sympathy 
with the more significant work of those who were to be hig 
successors. When we read of what he had to say about the 
“ erisis *’ of 1931, we realize that he was beginning to pet 
out of touch, not here with youth, but with what was going 
on round him. . The clubman took charge there. 

These letters, in short, are extremely revelatory, and often 
amusing, and not always in the way Galsworthy would haye 
wished. His indignation when Mr. Garnett suggested that 
he did not know the people whom he satirized in The Patrician 
can only make us smile, even though we are denied the list 
of a hundred and thirty aristocrats whom he knew personally 
which he sent to his critic. The letter he drafted to the 
Censor when Mr. Garnett’s The Breaking Point and Mr, 
Granville Barker’s Waste were refused a licence is admirable, 
and one wonders by what mischance the Censor survived 
the efforts of the strong contingent of literary men arrayed 
against him. They reveal also what was best in Galsworthy, 
his hatred of the foul, the vindictive, mean, and cruel, and 
above all the unjust, the quality in him, in fact, which 
enabled him to carry out one of the main functions of the 
novelist, which is to reveal society to itself. 

Bonamy Doprig, 


Mr. Wells Dissects Himself 


By H. G. Wells. Vol. IL 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. WELLS’s first volume covered about twenty-seven yean 
of his life. This second one covers forty-one. Moreover, 
they are, in a sense, fuller years—the years of achievement, 
The first volume closed with his leaving his first wife in order 
to elope with his second. At that time he had, at leas 
tentatively, adopted writing for a profession. But he had 
not published a single novel. He had only just ceased 
tutoring. The young girl with whom he eloped was his 
pupil—his last, as things turned out. This second volume, 
therefore, has less room for personal detail, and has to make 
much more room for discussions of his books and theories 
But to some extent it alternates the two; and the wealth of 
its ‘* picshuas *’—those odd scratchy drawings by Mr. Welk, 
which began carly in his letters, but later became a sort of att 
per sc—is greater here than before. 

He begins with a long account of his sexual relations. It 
is frank in the sense of telling some stories against himself 
which nobody now living could have told against him 
Naturally it gives no details about his liaisons subsequent to 
his second marriage. Nor could it conceivably have done %, 
where other parties still live and the interests of children 
have also to be considered. But regarding his two wives le 
writes with less reserve. From neither did he obtain the 
reciprocated sex satisfaction which he sought. Yet ther 
was much mutual fondness in both eases—more from him to 
her, perhaps, in the first, and more from her to him in the 
second. The second wife courageously accepted the situation; 
suppressed jealousy, if she ever had any ; and allowed him 
seek sex satisfaction where he could find it. On those tems 
their marriage became an affectionate, lasting, and mutually 
helpful partnership. Such a case is certainly not normal; 
one may doubt if it will ever become so. Yet neither is it 
wholly peculiar, Only in reyal families was it (though f 
different and more usually condoned reasons) the rule rathe 
than the exception down to the end of last century. 

Mr. Wells “ dissects” this side of himself with candot, 
but I think he makes two mistakes about it. . In the first plac 
he is over-subtle, There is an episode on p. 431, which seels 
still to puzzle him ; but to most people who have read thes 
on pp. 271 and 428, among others, it may seem no puzzle at al. 


Experiment in Autobiography. 
(Gollancz and the Cresset Press. 
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geondly, he is too much inclined to project this side of himself 
igto the character of Everyman. In England, at all events, 
greryman is not like that. Mr. Wells’s false assumption that 
ie is was the real weak spot in those revolutionary love- 
povels which today he analyses without much enthusiasm. 

His examination of himself as a novelist is equally frank. 
festarts it by setting out the opposed standpoint of Henry 
james, With whom he had many discussions a third of a 
watury ago. James believed in ‘** The Novel” as an Art 
fom, The novelist must stand or fall by his creation of 
daracters. Mr. Wells regards the novel more as a vehicle 
gr ideas; and he distinguishes two contrasted species— 
the novel of ** character-interest ” and the novel of “ adjust- 
nent-interest."” In the latter the main concern is not to 
whibit highly individualized characters, but to show the 
reactions of more generalized types to the strains and revolu- 
tins of a world in rapid transformation. This latter species, 
oeourse, is his own; and he fully, though impenitently, 
neognized that he could not conform it to the aims and 
standards of James or Conrad : 


9 


“In the end I revolted altogether and refused to play their 
gme. ‘Iam a journalist ’ I declared, ‘I refuse to play the “ artist.”’ 
Iisometimes I am an artist, it is a freak of the gods. I am journalist 
al the time and what I write goes now—and will presently die.’ ” 


There is a very interesting passage (p. 498) in which he 
gamines the consequential changes brought into the novel 


by the change in its aim—e.g., the tendency to make “ char- 
aters indulge in impossibly explicit monologues and 
dulogues.” Curiously enough, while discussing some 


parallels, he never adduces the closest—Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
What Mr. Wells did with ‘* The Novel” is exactly what Mr. 
Shaw, quite independently, did with ‘‘ The Drama.” There 
are some (not many) individualized characters in Mr. Shaw’s 
work, as there are in Mr, Wells’s; but in both authors 
“adjustment-interest ’? is the real staple, and in both it 
lads to such twists of form as the ‘* impossibly explicit 
monologues and duologues.” Possibly time will prove in 
both cases that the gain in contemporary influence was 
talanced by a loss of interest for posterity, and the works, 
ifany, by which these authors are remembered a century 
hence, may Le just these in which the old art-standards were 
least departed from, 

Mr. Weils has naturally a good deal to say in this volume 
about literary men and literary life, and there ale records 
of many fellow-authors. Gissing, Henry James, Conrad, 
Amold Bennett, Stephen Crane, and Grant Allen are each 
portrayed at considerable length ; and there are sketches of 
W. E. Henley, Harry Cust, Frank Harris, Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford (then Hueffer), Sir J. M. Barrie, and many others, 
The Fabians take up a little space in the middle—Graham 
Wallas the most sympathetically treated among them. 
There are a few unexpected gaps in Mr. Wells’s acquaintance. 
Mr. Kipling, for instance, he has never met. 

But as the book progresses, it shows very plainly its author's 
trend away from literature to the réle of missionary. First, 
before the War, his interest was in social structure ; then the 
War shifted it to international affairs ; and lastly he became 
absorked by the relation between popular education and 
intemational feeling. From this resulted his post-War 
educational trilogy 
Life and The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind ; 
and, closely associated with them, William Clissold. If a 
man is to be judged by that part of his work to which he 
himself attaches most importance, then Mr. Wells must 
be judged by these books. His whole life, as he sees it in 
retrospect, seems a process for evolving the leading ideas, 
Which in them are set forth or foreshadowed. 

He closes with two impressive interviews which he had 
this year— the one with President Roosevelt, the other with 
Stalin. Both have been recently written about elsewhere, 
a has the question of literary freedom under the Soviet, 
to which he has given some challenging pages. He is attract- 
td, as every * planner’? must be, by some sides of the 
Russian experiment ; but he distrusts its breach with liberty, 
and does not think too highly of the quality of the planning, 
The ways of the American President are much more to his 
liking. He regards them as the nearest approach yet made 
ma great country to his idea of the ‘* Open Conspiracy.” 
R. C. K. Ensor, 
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German Rearmament 


Hitler Rearms. Edited by Dorothy Woodman. With an intro- 
duetion by the Earl of Listowel, and 25 illustrations from 
original sources. (John Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


For some time I have been waiting for an intelligent and 
balanced study of German rearmament, and in particular for a 
comparison between the military, naval, and air strength of 
Germany and that of her neighbours. There is certainly room 
for such a book, preferably written by a military expert- 
Innumerable questions suggest themselves. What is the Reichs- 
wehr worth, considered as a nucleus of a larger force ? What are 
its exact present numbers and terms of service? What is the 
real military value of S.A., S.S., Labour Service, as compared, 
for instance, with French or Polish reservists ? How far has 
manufacture of prohibited arms progressed? How many 
tanks, heavy guns, fighting and bombing aeroplanes does 
Germany actually possess, and how fast can they be manu- 
factured ? How long will it take the * Air Sport Federation ” 
to attain the standard of the French Air Force, or our own ? 
I do not think I am being unfair to Miss Woodman by sug- 
gesting that her compilation does not fill the gap. 

The somewhat sensational cover, plastered with guns, 
shells, aeroplanes and battleships, the platitudinous title, the 
ambitious sub-title (** An Exposure of Germany’s War Plans”) 
all tended to dispel any hopes I may have had. When the 
Editorial Note informed me that the “ material was often 
collected under conditions involving great personal risk, by a 
large number of investigators, and a complete translation was 
made in several languages for simultaneous publication of 
Hitler Rearms in many different countries,” visions of indus- 
trious (but unfortunately unmilitary) emigrants in Prague, 
Vienna, Paris and London were conjured up. Thus I was not 
surprised to find myself, after wading through 320 odd closely 
printed pages, little if any the wiser. 

Of course, if there are any ingenuous persons who imagine 
that Germany still considers herself bound by tthe disarma- 
ment provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, Hitler Rearms 
contains probably sufficient to disillusion them, There is 
“direct proof of the (Reich Air) Ministry being a new Centre 
for Rearmament in the Air.” Does anybody think that 
General Goering’s ** Air Sport Association ”’ is really there for 
sport ? There is a photograph of an S.A. flying unit in Saxony 
fixing a bomb on what appears to be a light sports “plane. 
There is a good deal of information about the military training 
of the S.A., the whole of which is apparently reckoned as part 
of the “ active military force ” of the Third Reich. It seems 
curious that the not unintelligent Reichswehr authorities 
were so little impressed with the S.A.’s military value that 
they advocated its complete abolition and insisted on its re- 
duction by considerably more than half. Mr. Wickham 
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Steed’s disclosures about preparation for gas and_bacterio- 
logical warfare appear once more, and there are lists of German 
armament firms and descriptions of their activities. Daimler- 
Benz and Linke-Hofmann are alleged to be building tanks, 
but there is no indication of how many or of what type, nor 
have the enterprising investigators managed to secure a 
photograph. ‘This may seem a somewhat inadequate selection 
from the “ full facts of the totalitarian preparation for war ” 
which according to the publishers the book presents, but 
eareful search fails to reveal anything much morc startling. 
Indeed, an intelligent Ministry of Propaganda might be well- 
advised to distribute Hitler Rearms (with an appropriately 
contrasting account of French and Polish armaments) as an 
indication of Germany’s unpreparedness. 

Personally, however, I find it difficult to believe that the 
German war preparations are really as inadequate and 
amateurish as the book seems to show. The Germans are 
certainly not an inefficient people from a military point of 
view, and they have equally certainly made up their minds 
to rearm. Most competent professional opinion holds that 
within a few years they will once more be the strongest military 
Power in Europe. At the present time, however, they are still 
much weaker than their neighbours, a fact sufficiently indi- 
cated by their repeated offers to accept an armament limita- 
tion agreement with international control. 

Had that offer been accepted, Germany’s military strength 
would have been limited, and above all it would have been 
known. Now that the offer has been refused, her strength is 
a matter for speculation. And since nobody is prepared to 
prevent rearmament by force, that strength will only be 
limited by her resources. When she feels herself to have 
regained her old superiority the offer will probably be with- 
drawn. Is it better to face the facts, or to work up futile 
moral indignation over books like Hitler Rearms and to do 


thi ‘ it ? ‘: 
nothing else about it ° H. Powys GreeNwoop. 


The Crisis In France 


France in Ferment. By Alexander Werth. (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue history that often most needs writing is the history of 
the day before yesterday. What has just happened is fresh— 
if not clearly comprehended—in the minds of readers of the 
daily Press. What happened three or four years ago is already 
recorded with more or less objectivity in the latest histories, 
But in between there is a chaotic mass of events half-forgotten, 
inaccurately remembered, which no one has yet troubled to 
sift and put in order. In the case of France Mr. Werth has 
troubled, and the result is a volume as illuminating as it is 
timely. It goes no further back than 1933, it covers dates 
as recent as August, 1934. It deals with the swift succession 
of Governments of the Left, with the Stavisky case and its 
political repercussions, with the dismissal of M. Chiappe 
by M. Daladier, with the riots of February 6th, with the 
Doumergue Ministry and with the varied forces contending 
for the mastery in France today. 

At a moment when the whole Parliamentary system, it 
may be the whole French Republic, is in peril such a survey 
is of the highest value. Even if Mr. Werth’s book were far 
more defective than it is, it would be weleomed as the only 
work in English which covers this particular ground. Actually 
it has very few defects (except for misprints, whose total must 
he very near a record) and the judgements expressed are both 
sober and discerning, The Stavisky case, with the light it 
threw on the incompetence, the corruption and the nepotism 
prevalent alike in Ministerial and in administrative circles, 
gave an immense impetus to the enemies of the Constitution 
both Right and Left. Fortunately, the Right shot their 
bolt prematurely —in the riots of February 6th—and shot it 
unsuccessfully. The result was twofold, the formation ef a 
National Government under M. Doumergue, and a consolida- 
tion of the forces of the Left in the shape of the new Socialist- 
Communist front. But the crisis continues. The Radicals, 
separated from the Socialists by the alliance of the latter with 
the Communists, are still more out of sympathy with their 
colleagues of the Right in the Chamber, and their defection 
may at any moment bring the Government down, At the same 
time extra-Parliamentary forces—the Croix de Feu, the 
Action Francaise, the Jeunesses Patriotes, the Solidarité 


[=== 


Fran¢aise—are organizing and are armed. Mr. Werth qu 
an illuminating observation by Col. de la Roque, head of the 
Fascist Croix de Feu. Asked before a Parliamentary Com. 
mittee whether his men were armed, he replied, “ I bel 
three Frenchmen out of four carry revolvers ; the Proportion 
must be about the same in the Croix de Feu.” 

On all these movements, and on various key-personalitie, 
like M. Gaston Bergery and his Front Commun, or MM. 
Marquet and Déat and the Neo-Socialists, Mr. Werth Casts 
just the light that is needed at this moment. His Volume 
claims to be no more than what it is—an exposition and gy 
estimate of events, formulated almost while the events then. 
selves are still happening. No doubt some of the judgemeny 
may need revision later, when the smoke has cleared away, 
Meanwhile Mr. Werth, from the midst of the smoke, has seen 
a great deal that observers at a distance miss completely, 
and his competent and comprehensive record of cightee 
months charged with perpetual menace to every tradition of 
Republican France not merely illuminates the immediate 
past but provides criteria by which the developments of the 
immediate future can be assessed. 


The Poet Ishmael 


The Life of Heinrich Heine. 

(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Turre is a slight difference between the universal conception 
of Heine as one of the divinest lyrists in European poetry, 
and the description of him by the Paris police as a “ man of 
letters, fifty years of age, average height, pointed nose and 
chin, pronounced Jewish type ; he is a debauched individual 
whose diseased body shows exhaustion.” Both descriptions 
are true. Heine himself would have admitted that truth; 
and would have enjoyed the admission. He spent his life 
running to and fro between the heights and the depths, an 
Ishmael within the deserts and oases of his own personality, 
His earthly trials and travels were but a manifestation of 
this inner vagabondage, just as metal dust on paper follows 
the movements of a magnet beneath. 

The author of this book has set herself the task of ferreting 
out the intricate causes of the contradictions in Heiney 
character, which made his life a series of agonizing counter. 
attractions. She does not find those causes, because that is 
an impossible quest into first causes ; but she discovers mani- 
festations and so interrelates them that we see the man and 
the poet in a most astonishing illumination. So vivid, indeed, 
is the picture, that it pushes away one’s preconceptions, and 
leaves one with the sense of having met and known the living 
man, with all his charm, his dirty trickery, his snakiness, his 
noble good nature, his political and poetic genius and pro- 
phetic insight. Like all first-hand experiences, it is humiliating 
and absorbing. It turns one from one’s own window, to con 
template, to share in, to be affected by that strange and ter- 
fying and glorious world, the mind of a major poet, a figure 
of enlarged normalities, with an additional endowment from 
a sixth sense. 

Hleinc had the special characteristics of the Jew pa 
excellence: the devotion to family ; the nobility and gene 
rosity, and the distrustful disguising of these qualities beneath 
a feline savagery and trickiness ; the restless vitality of mind 
and body, manifested in intellectual and sexual liveliness; 
the self-dismay, manifested in shrillness, window-dressing, 
posing, and other neurotic conditions. In addition to this, 
he had also the German racial and cultural inferiority-feeling, 
hating his origins, hating the very language in which he wrote 
his inimortal verse. 

How impossible it would have been to persuade a mat 
thus handicapped that the whole thing was a chimera ; that 
the French, the English, the Italians, with all their tradition 
and cultural arrogance, were in fact just as naked to the 
winds of life. But being both Jew and German, Heine could 
never be easy-hearted. As J. B. Rousseau said of him, “be 
is one of the best-hearted and most loyal people I have evet 
known, but he seems ashamed of his good nature, while his 
tendency to show himself in the worst possible light amounts 
to a vice.” 

On that obliquity were strung most of his perverse actiot 
and his mad anti-social gestures. Faced with majesty, 04 
settled monument of acceptance and achievement, the sell: 


Poet in Exile: 


By Antonin 
Vallentin. 
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destructive Ishmael-madness broke control and drove him 
to acts of impudence and even treachery for which he was to 
pay heavily. In this way he alienated his rich relatives 
though they were prepared to be helpful (with only a minimum 
of the rich-relative condescension). On the one occasion 
when he met Goethe this racial-demon of perversity again 
betrayed him. He approached the presence tremblingly, 
humbly : but the spectacle of that benign dignity was too 
much for him, and when the great and venerable figure asked 
him what he was writing, he answered ‘A Faust !*’ Goethe 
at once froze, and dismissed him. : 

We cannot explain why Heine behaved like that. We can 
give it a name, such as inferiority-complex, or racial self- 
consciousness ; but that does not reveal more than we can 
observe by watching the destructive element in action. 
Heine made the same thumb-to-nose gesture when con- 
fronted by the awful majesty of daily life and the laws of 
nature. Thus he recklessly contracted venereal disease while 
still a student at Gottingen; and in middle life, when he 
might have consolidated his fame in France and Germany, 
he suddenly imprisoned himself in a completely- sensual 
liaison and‘ marriage with a girl who was little more than 
an animal. These two actions united to produce the tragedy 
of his last years. He lay, blind and paralysed, in appearance 
like an El Greco Christ, crucified by every sound. And in 
the room this wife, now grown fat, caroused with her friends, 
amongst them a circus-master who would emphasize his banal 
boastings by tapping the bed with his walking-stick, until 
the racked poet would seream in agony. 

Such was the handicap of personality in which this genius 
began, matured and ended. In spite of that, it triumphed. 
The poet, the political prophet, the social critic, the religious 
soul, these facets of the man Heine more than justified the 
follies, waste, and perversities of his self-tormented life. 
Mme. Vallentin gives us a gruesome picture of those tem- 
porary scenes, in all their variety and subtlety of evil and 
disease. But she makes them the more real by setting them 
against the light, the angelic gaiety which flooded from this 
poct’s mind, and which ringed even his squalid deathbed 
with a halo of triumph, and heroism, and holiness. 

Ricuarp Cyurcnu. 


An African Eccentric 
an Eccen 
The White Monk of Timbuctoo. By William 
(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

In a book published some years ago, called Jungle Days, Mr. 
Seabrook included a short description of that widely fabled 
figure, the White Monk Auguste Dupuis, whom he had 
encountered during a: brief visit to Timbuctco. He sub- 
sequently found to his dismay (for he has all the American 
journalist’s love for pigeonholing experience in the first 
attempt to give it expression) that what he had to say about 
the old man had not been completely absorbed by that brief 
portrait. The impression made by his personality persisted : 
the more he reflected about him, apparently the more uneasy 
he felt. Finally Dupuis took his peace of mind by storm and 
established himself neatly in his consciousness as the only 
** educated white intellectual who was good and free and 
happy.” Mr. Seabrook consequently felt himself obliged to 
undertake a full-length biography, with the idea that his 
subject’s career “ might have some possible significance in 
relation to human life in general,” and that, “‘apart from the 
elements of adventure which should assure its interest as 
entertainment, it might have a further meaning.” 

This was an interesting and, in the present state of civiliza- 
tion, an ambitious purpose to have concerning the life of a 
single man, and it is not really remarkable that Mr. Seabrook, 
himself more entertainer than philosopher, in practice tends 
to concentrate on the former aspect of Dupuis and to cut his 
losses on the philosophy. The career of his subject is certainly 
fascinating, but it is difficult to see how it can be, in any wide 
sense, instructive. Auguste Dupuis has quite clearly a 
remarkable personality, but he also met with extraordinarily 
good fortune, and unless anyone among Mr. Seabrook’s 
readers of as remarkable personal gifts feels himself able to 
rely on equally good luek, he would be rash to attempt to 
imitate him. The average European who has “* gone native ”’ 


Seabrook. 


oe 


is by no means an enviable character, and Dupuis is a fortunate 
exception to a pathetic rule. 


He was sent in 1894 with 





- through an odd accident, he came to be called, 
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another monk to found a mission in Timbuctoo, after g peri 

in France, during which he had shown himself unable 4 
resist the attractions of the ladies of the parish, had Prt 
strated that he did not possess the temperament of an ordinary 
priest. They built a chapel, a dispensary and a clinic, all 
which became immediately popular, the latter two for What 
they offered, the chapel because those who benefited from the 
other institutions felt that they should give something jy 
exchange. The most important factor in their success yq 
undoubtedly the personality of Dupuis—or Yakouba, 
He Was 
persona grata with every section of the community ; jy 
accompanied the troops stationed in the fort on punitiy 
expeditions against the Tuaregs, he took himself off for wee, 
at a time fishing with urchins whom he collected in th 
street, he became an authority on a dozen or so local dialect, 
and received the respectful aid of every local scholar, he wa 
assisted at the mission by the Moslem and Senussi leades 
who might have been. expected to resent his presence. Unfoy. 
tunately, as in France, the attractions of the female element 
in the population were not to ke resisted. ‘The ladies then. 
selves had no objections to make, but Yakouba’s condyc 
was embarrassing for his religious superiors. He was first of 
all moved to Dahomey to reorganize the mission there, which 
he did with conspicuous success ; then, when the bishoprie of 
the Sahara fell vacant, and his claims demanded consideration, 
recalled to Algiers ostensibly for a preliminary consultatioy, 
Yakouba out-manceuvred the order by walking out of the 
mission and quitting the Church. 

He had felt that he could not risk the chance of being 
separated from Timbuctoo, which had become the most 
important part of his life; and Timbuctoo, fortunately fy 
him, showed that it was as reluctant as he was for the 
association to end. A post was created for him as “ special 
interpreter” attached to the fort, then another as Adjoint 
Principal des Affaires Indig.nes——a curious combination of 
Head of the Intelligence and Controller of Taxes. Finalk, 
when a University was started in Timbuctoo, he was ap- 
pointed President. All of these posts he filled, and stil 
fills, in a characteristically odd and completely  suceessfil 
way. Many years ago he was accepted as the leading citize 
of Timbuctoo, and his legend is the chief item in the place 
export trade. His private life had been as filled with incident 
as his public: he married a negress, and with her assistane 
has produced thirty children. He has immersed _himsel 
more fully than any other European in native life, ani 
possesses, what is surely unique, the unqualified respect oi 
both his past and his present associates. He is quite in 
different to reputation, and will no doubt have some caustic 
things to say about Mr. Seabrook’s very entertaining, if in 
parts somewhat highly coloured, account of him. He would, 
for instance, certainly disagree with the suggestion that hi N 
life has any “ further meaning” for the world in gener, Q) 
beyond illustrating that it is occasionally permitted to a mai 
to gain from life everything that he wants. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. it 


The Development of China 


Empire in the East. Edited by Joseph Barnes. (Kogan Pal 

10s. 6d.) = 
Empire in the East is the most comprehensive work on Chini 
that has been presented to the public in recent years: 4 
group of specialists have combined their views on the subject C 
of Western endeavour in the Orient, and, surprisingly enough. fc 
their work shows remarkable cohesion. A list of the author: 1 
would, with the exception of Mrs. Pearl Buck and Mr. Ow T 
Lattimore, mean little to the British public, but anyone ‘ 
reading the book will be convinced that they all speak wil 
the very best authority, and they have indeed produced whi! 
deserves to become a standard work. It is therefore all the 
more regrettable that the Editor should have failed to includ 
either an index or a bibliography—surprising omissions in! 
book produced under the aegis of the American Council of thi 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

It is, of course, a common mistake to identify the Chines 
Republie with the Manchu Empire. ‘This conception suite! 
the trading nations of the West, who were anxious for tlt 
largest possible markct for their produce. In point of fat 
even the Tibetans regarded themselves as partners in tht 
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Now ready, 564 pages, 6s. You have The Week-End Book? Then you will want to own —and 
give —this equally ingenious companion volume. It has teen made by the same General Editors 
and Marion Coates, with the same flair: they have chosen a grand subject and make rich use of 
it. Discovery, Piracy, Mystery, Shipwreck, the Battle and the Breeze; Poetry, Stories (by Conrad, 
Masefield, W. W. Jacobs and others); Sea Songs, with music; Games, First Aid, Small Boat Sea- 
manship, Large Boat Behaviour, etc., etc. A library of anthologies in one gaily decorated book. 

















THE DEVIL AND ALL: by Joun 
COLLIER. A limited edition of 1000 copies 
for England and America. Demy 8vo. Price 
12s, 6d. November 15, 

The Nonesuch Press has produced in limited 
editions only two other works of fiction — 
George Moore’s Ulick and Soracha, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Love Among the Haystacks: 
both of which are at a premium. 

These six stories by John (His-Monkey- 
Wife) Collier come worthily into the list. 
Fantastic, daring, precious — but with a 
delicious matter-of-factness which makes the 
MOst surprising event (and are these events 
Surprising ?) seem possible. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY ON 
HER APPROACHING MARRIAGE — 
AND DIVORCE 
by AMBROSE HoopINGTON. Demy 8vo, 3s.6d. 
A witty and devastating exposure of the 
anomalies of the Divorce Laws, in the 
entertaining form of a letter of advice from 
a legal friend who, being briefless, can afford 
no other wedding present. Pamphlets have 
before now remade the laws of this country ; 
and if quiet ridicule, based upon an accurate 
description of processes and practices, has 
any power left (as who shal! doubt?) this 
tract will do much more than amuse. Amuse 

it certainly will. November 13. 





SWIFT: Selected Writings (including thz 
whole of Gulliver’s Travels in an unexpur- 
gated text). This is a volume in the None- 
such Compendious Series (‘as big as a real 
book and as small as a real pocket”) which 
includes BLAKE, DONNE, HAZLITT, COLE- 
RIDGE and Morris. Immense scholarship 
has gone (without parade) into this multum 
in parvo. There is no comparable Swift on 
the market. Edited by JoHN HaAywarp. 
Nearly 900 pages. Buckram, 8s. 6d.; on India 
paper, buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. November 13. 
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dominion of the Manchus over the Chinese. But the process 
of developing China—really the substitution by force of 
Western culture for the Chinese—gave the Chinese a military 
superiority over the rest of the Manchu Empire they had 
never possessed before, in the shape of railways and arms. 
But these advantages were soon offset by the dissensions 
which broke out among rival Chinese leaders. For the Chinese, 
in sharp contrast to the Japanese, have no innate respect for 
a central authority of their own. In addition, far from 
admiring the guiding principles of Western civilization, the 
Chinese look upon it as ‘* a collection of useful technical pro- 
cesses oddly associated with an inferior civilization.” 

In the process of ** developing China * Japan soon became 
the protagonist. However, her ultimate impact upon 
the markets of the world at large and China in particular 
must be governed by her lack of sources of power. Also, her 
population is so dense that the demand for arable land for food 
production obviates its use for producing raw materials. The 
consequent dependence upon distant sources encouraged the 
Japanese to undertake the Manchurian piracy. But Man- 
churian resources are largely of inferior quality, and the 
Japanese as an individual is an unwilling emigrant. The 
Chinese boycott compelled the Japanese to seek even more 
intensely for other markets for their industrial surplus in 
India and elsewhere, and consequently Japan comes into 
even more direct economic rivalry with the Western Powers. 
Coupled with Manchuria, where their expansion brought them 
into competition with the Soviet Union’s interest, the stage is 
well set for a three-cornered struggle between the West (includ- 
ing, of course, the United States), the Soviet Union, and Japan 
for the market represented by approximately half the world’s 
population. 

The development of Siberia is undoubtedly forging a for- 
midable weapon for impressing the Orient with the efficiency 
of Soviet principles of Government. It would be a mistake, 
Mr. Barnes considers, to view the general movement of Sovict 
industry to the East as being in itself part of an offensive 
policy. Lenin himself said that such a change was essential 
as a defensive move. Though much of the Soviet planning 
has so far got little beyond the paper stage, the greater encrgy 
of the Siberians when compared with the Russians in Kurope 
augurs well for this plan. ‘Though Borodin failed to convert 
the Chinese to Communism as a nation, Communist nuclei 
remain all over the country. ‘The fact that in the Communist 
areas of China the peasants are better off than elsewhere is a 
significant reflection on the Chinese agricultural eredit system. 
The inadequacy of the system also means that the peasant 
class can only support itsclf on the mchest soil where neither 
machinery nor manure are required. Even if China can 
achieve internal peace therefore, she is faced with three 
possibilities ; to follow the Soviet example ; create her own 
capital; or borrow abroad and so lay herself open to the 
impcrialist exploitation this method entails. 

Mr. Grover Clark asserts—well supported by figures —that 
the volume of trade, including the export of surplus capital 
to China, is remarkably small in proportion to the conflict it 
has provoked. At the present time, when the necessity 
for an export surplus has gripped all the nations of the 
world, China’s markets represent something worth fighting 
for. However this may be, the tide of nationalism, which 
started in the East after the Russo-Japanese War, is rising 
steadily, and China is as anxious as most other countries 
to keep her home markets for herself. Quotas and _ tariff 
barriers are rising in the East as everywhere else, and a trade 
war is an obvious prelude to a military struggle. Indeed, the 
keynote running through this book is the threefold struggle in 
the political, economic, and cultural fields. Such an objective 
examination of the East must make all thinking people wish 
for a comparable inquiry into our own social order. 

So considerable an authority as Mr. Freder ck V. Field 
states that in his opinion a balance between pr du tion and 
consumption—of capital as well as goods—is imp ss Je under 
capitalism as it is at present organized. It would . e oetter, he 
continues, “if social welfare were the dominant criterion 
rather than commercial gain.” The only solution for the rest 
of the world as well as China, if the violence of widespread 
collapse and despair are to be avoided, may be—as Mr. 
Nathaniel Peffer points out--the creation of new activities in 
no way associated with the manufacture of saleable goods. 


ee 
Second Attempts 


Vienna. By Stephen Spender. (Faber and Faber. 
Open the Sky. By John Pudney. (Boriswood. 
The Noise of History. By John Lehmann. 
3s. 6d.) 
** Tv is much easier to be a good painter,”’ Professor Tonks jg 
once reported to have said, “ before the age of twenty. 
five than after.” By the same token it is much easier 
to appear a likely poet when the urge towards self-ey. 
pression first finds an outlet, is fresh and spontancous ang 
exuberant, than later, when the true test comes, whether an 
artist has the power to progress from the promise of youthfyl 
endeavours to the achievement of mature creation. In that 
progression an artist proves his worth, and in the absence of it 
lies the root of most disappointments in ‘* second volumes,” 
These reflections are prompted by the appearance, almost 
simultaneously, of the second books of verse of three young 
poets, each of whom attracted some attention with his previous 
work, and two at least of whom must now surely disappoint 
expectations, To label Mr. Spender’s poem disappointing 
is perhaps unfair. It is so nearly good, and he is so clearly 
the greatest possibility here, that one would like to hang out 
flags and announce a victory, if only to offset Mr. Pudney’s 
standstill and Mr. Lehmann’s failure. Yet such a course 


_ 3s. 6d.) 
os.) 


(Hogarth Pregg, 


would not benefit Mr, Spender, who will receive praise enough 


in many quarters, and to whom a reviewer can only be useful— 
in the one way a critic who is not himself a practitioner can 
ever be of use to an artist——by finding valid reasons for his 
opinion of a work and trying to suggest what he considers 
the nature of its limitations: by making himself, that is, 
spokesman of the artist's audience. 

Mr. Spender’s poem then, as its title announces, is about 
Vienna; specifically about the events of February, 1934, 
when the suppression of the Socialists took place. These events, 
clearly enough, moved Mr, Spender deeply, and the indigna- 
tion which is too apparent a quality of the work as a whole is 
nevertheless a healthy sign after the rather negative reticence 
of some of the earlier Poems. But a work of art, however 
close to actuality (and if a poct is not close to contemporary 
life he is worthless), must pass through some refining process, 
some acid bath of assimilation, in which it is purged of all 
irrelevances, of anything which does not contribute to the 
intended effect. The accidental by-paths, down which the 
reader's response may so casily be beguiled, must be stopped 
up. Otherwise the experience will be dissipated and the 
essence of the poem lost. To achieve this necessary purification 
the solely circumstantial factors, which may be of such 
importance in the poct’s initial state of mind, must be moulded 
and transformed, tempered to bear a universal application, 
In its completed form a poem must express an inner truth, 
not merely a topical fact or a political opinion. Mr. Spender, 
we cannot help fecling, is in a sense too involved in his material 
here to see it whole and to dissociate the universal from the 
particular—-and ultimately trivial. Nothing in poetry exempli- 
fies this danger more emphatically than the use of proper 
names. Mr, Spender throughout Vienna speaks of Dollfuss, 
Fey, Stahremberg and others, trusting to the compulsion of 
the context in cach case to shape the response he is seeking 
to evoke. But he is setting himself an impossible task. For 
the divagations between the reactions of any six readers to 
these names, in default of a far more claborate indication than 
Mr, Spender’s brief uncomplimentary asides, will be cardinal; 
and in each case it will be a topical, personal association which 
will interfere. Whereas the successful poem, from Bleisteia 
to the Wife of Bath, levels out these individual differences 
and reduces them to marginal trivialities, The core of the work 
is the same for all. To the lack of some such inner harmony, 
we feel, must be attributed the incomplete achievement 4 
a poem which is successful in so many important respects 
and which offers such great hopes, for the future. 

With Mr. Pudney and Mr. Lehmann disappointment is 
keener. For here, where many have discerned promise, 
there seems now little enough reason for hopefulness. Mr. 
Pudney, perhaps, may yet succeed in fusing idea and image 
into a vital whole, and overcome the rhythmical monotony 
which continues to hamper his verse—the rhythm of: 


“So we go home and tenderly undress 
we the cheats 


who now are safe and secret : 
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THE 

grasping at stringy daylight in a less 

quiet hour, a dread of self, of lonely sheets.” 
Mr. Lehmann is another matter. Equipped, at first sight, 
with all the qualities of a poet—sensitiveness, intelligence, 
keen observation and a certain technical dexterity—he is 
a perfect example of the hot-house plant, cherished with 
care only to fail for lack of strength. For sensitiveness 
and technique are not enough. Poetry simply is not made 
out of careful thought and pretty phrasing, even as pretty as ; 

** Voices at nightfall coming from the river, 

Tom Tiddler’s ground and hands caressing hair, 

Trees climbed, tears wept and dried ; ”’ 

There must be something more, a particular quality 
of mind imposing itself on the material. But Mr. Lehmann 
is somehow always underneath his subject instead of on top 
of it, aspiring discretely towards an effect instead of controlling 
and compelling it; so that his verses are ideas for poems 
rather than poetry. And even as ideas they have funda- 
mental weaknesses. There is a distressing banality in too 
many of them and a disastrous limitation of imagery. 
Sunlight and green fields crop up repeatedly, in a wide 
variety of contexts, as the only symbols of happiness, and 
when Mr. Lehmann needs an image for plutocracy he falls 
back on “luxurious tours with rich stockbrokers and in- 
dustrial directors.” It is all a little too simple, too easy, too 
like Rupert Brooke (yes, read those three lines again) in 
modern dress, but without Brooke’s saving vigour. And 
without this vigour to sustain it Mr. Lehmann’s modern 
idiom wears a curiously unconvincing air: as unconvincing 
us the short prose extracts also included, about which every- 
thing is vouchsafed in a rather gratuitous ‘** Author's Note ” 
except the necessary acknowledgment to Mrs. Woolf. 

I. M. Parsons. 


Murdering our Aunts 


The Murder of My Aunt. 
7s. 6d.) 

2 O'Clock Courage. By Gelett Burgess. (Nicholson and Watson. 
7s. 6d.) 


Arsenic in Richmond. 


By Richard Hull. (Faber and Faber. 


By David Frome. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Eight to Nine. By R. A. J. Walling. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Ebony Box. By J. S. Fietcher. (Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Divorce Court Murder. By Milton Propper. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

After the Execution. By Theodore Hyde. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 7s. 6d.) 


AMONG our country’s permanent staff of comedy figures, next 
after curates and mothers-in-law, are to be found aunts. It 
is hard to say why these particular relatives should be so 
Judicrous, but even the word “ murder” which, if applied to 
en uncle might be grim enough, loses all severity when 
attached to an aunt. Particularly my aunt. So Mr. Hull's 
title should be sufficient warning to nightmare-hunters not 
to select this as their bedbook. With that reservation, his 
Aunt should be introduced to everyone. It is not the first 


time murderers have been at her. A few years ago 
Mr. Kitchin’s amusing Death of My Aunt appeared. The 
story was told by a nephew who disliked his aunt. So is 


Mr. Hull's story, but he puts an extra twist on the situation 
by making us happily despise the nephew. We have hardly 
read six pages of his complaints against the hated Welsh 
village where his frightful aunt lives before we are aware 
that Miss Powell is a sporting woman who suffers a lazy, 
pampered, snobbish and humourless nephew. With the aid 
of a few pranks and a gibe or two, she would have continued 
to suffer him, but his Haughtiness finds her jests insufferable, 
and determines to be rid of this turbulent aunt. 

if dangerous, 


There follows a succession of diverting, 


attempts at murder, preceded by preparations no less Jaugh- 


able. Each effort leaves the aunt alive and the chagrined 
nephew deprived of a cherished possession, whether it is his 
Jap-dog So-so (trained to precipitate the ‘ accident”) or 
the “immoral” French books that Miss Powell scorned, 
Thesc rebounds of justice only infuriate the bungler, whose 
efforts become noticeably more inane; but their inanity is 


skilfully presented as the work, still, of a character and not of 





—— 


— 


a caricature. The only point at which Mr. Hull appears tp 
waver towards the hackneyed is where his nervous hero Walks 
into a chemist’s shop for poison and asks for Christmas capa, 
The ending is on a mercilessly callous note, that leaves the 
reader devoid of all sentiment except an inhuman and even 
gloating satisfaction at its fitness. As a satire on careful 
murderers and young intellects unappreciated, Mr. Hut, 
book is delicious. There is enough action and humour in the 
course of it to satisfy the most casual reader, who, indeed, 
cannot miss the overtones in a story written with such artfy) 
simplicity. 

A book of this kind has only one disadvantage : it Spoils 
the palate for more ordinary fare. Thanks to the bracing effect 
of laughter, a good comedy can usually outlive the claims of 
serious drama or so-called problem plays. Even our gruesome 
old friend the murder story looks a little shame-faced when 
we have been chuckling for so long at his horrors. The Murde 
of My Aunt belongs to one species ; all the other books on the 
list are dutiful members of another. It remains only to divide 
the latter species into varieties. Of these, I should pick 
out 2 O'Clock Courage as having an unusual turn in its mystery, 
Like most devices, this one has been used before, but not so 
often that it fails to catch our interest where the customary 
* discovery of the body ” might leave it wandering. A man 
finds himself by the roadside with blood on his clothes and q 
missing memory. It soon appears that murder has been 
done, and he is faced with the task of finding out both who he 
is and whether he ought. as a murderer, to be escaping. The 
Couble puzzle makes the early part go with a swing, but 
later there is a change-over, or a lessening, of interest. Figures 
who had hardly been brought to our notice blaze out in melo- 
dramatic prominence at the climax. For all his ingenious 
unravelling, Mr. Burgess has hardly been able to juggle his 
two puzzles successfully. One important alteration (which 
I must not indicate) would have rescued his tale from its final 
flatness ; a less important one would have improved it. 

This problem of endings is the first and hardest a detective. 
story writer has to face. Somebody is to be the murderer 
(except when a fireball or thunderbolt does the business, and 
we are apt to jib at this). The somebody must be unexpected 
but not obscure, nor psychologically impossible. It is rarely 
that all these conditions are fulfilled. Arsenic in Richmond, 
Light to Nine and The Ebony Bow all have solutions that ar 
lame and may be guessed beforehand. ‘The first contain, 
some sprightly writing about a Wellsian little man called 
Mr. Pinkerton ; but it also gives us too many characters who 
go about ‘ acting suspicious *"—acting, that is, as 1f> human 
beings in similar circumstances would act except to oblige 
an author by putting us on their scent. Eight to Nine depends 
on the well-known trick of assembling several people, busy 
with several plots, on the scene of the murder, This handling 
of course produces knots, and it disposes finally of all loos 
ends, but it gives the reader no immediate satisfaction. The 
knot that pulls out with one tug is always preferable to the 
one which must be slowly picked to pieces. The Ebony Bor, 
introducing Mr. Fletcher’s usual characters, Camberwell, 
Chaney and Chippendale, is described as ‘ an entirely new 
novel.” The only reason I can suggest for this label is that 
the letter C occurs so many times in cach of Mr, Fletcher's 
serics that one might not see the difference between the latest 
comer and one that has reached Class € in the libraries. This 
newcomer exhibits the familiar skill with minor variations it 
the action. The solution left me very cold. 

The Divorce Court Murder has a good beginning. 
is divorcing her husband who decides at the last minute t 
defend his case. The new witness he has summoned is found 
dead in the waiting room. Experienced readers will gues 
that the murderer is not the obvious man, but they will hardly 
guess the motive, which is flogged into shape by an invocation 
of past histories and morbid natures. Thanks to these and 4 
cautious restraint in character-drawing, Mr. Propper is able 
to fix the guilt in a quarter that would please greatly if hb 
explanations had been more plausible. 

After the Execution is interesting throughout if one allo 
for dark horses, living corpses nd several other sensation! 
factors. An uncle is closely concerned in the proceedings 
which continue to be deadly serious, because he has not the 
comic luck to be an aunt, 


A woman 


SYLVA NorMAN. 
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Now in its 30th Year 
———— 
THE 


WISDOM =. EAST 
SERIES 


EDITED BY 
L, CRANMER-BYNG & DR. S. A. KAPADIA 


Many of these volumes have become standard classics. 
The object of the Series is to bring together East and 
West in a spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill and 
understanding. 

CHINESE 
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A pean OF LANTERNS. Rendered with an Introduction 


CRANMER-ByNG. 2nd Impression, 3,6 net. 





‘umes OF JADE. Being Selections from the ¢ lassical 
Poets of China. = aaa by L. CranmMer-BynG. 7th 
Impression. 3/6 net. 


TEACHINGS. Fron ‘ Ms stical Philosophy of 
— ranslated by L sag IL 7 ak ‘ond in pres- 
n 3 6 bey 
THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 

_ Book of Odes (Shi-King). 
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THE CON DUCT OF LIFE; on The Universal Order of 


le 


2/6 net. 


— By Kv Hv Minc, M.A. (Edin.). 3rd 
ressioTt 9 6 net. 
a, SAYINGS OF eae TZU. Translated by Lionen 
GILES bth Lmpres °’6 net. 
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3,6 net. 


ones teil A CHINESE MYSTIC. s- 


Tzu. 4th Impression. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. 3 


y LAURENCE Binyon. 
sressiol ne 


YANG ‘cHU'S GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


Translated 


hinese by Professor ANTon ForkKeE. 2.6 net 
THE B00K OF FILIAL DUTY. ~= Translated from the 
hinese of the Hsiao Ching by Ivan CHEN. 2nd Impression. 
THE HERALD WIND. _Translat ms of Sung Dynasty 
Lyrics and Son By CLARA CANDLIN. 3/6 net. 
INDIA 
THE GOLDEN BREATH. 3, Kk Ras Ananp. 3/6 net 


Translated 


THE — OF THE LORD: Bhagavadgita 
Taomas, M.A., D.Lit 3/61 
ISLAM. By the Rey. Jas 


CHRIST. = ES Rosson, M.A 


INDIA, By L. D. Ba 


3.6 net. 


BRAHMA- eaenen An Outline of the Philoso- 


THE — ~~ RNETT, M.A., 
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phy of the ——— By L. D. Baesert, M.A., Lrre.D. 
THE BUDDHA'S a WAY OF VIRTUE.” A Transla- 
th Dhammiapada By W. C. D. WaGiswara and 
K. J. SAUNDERS. 2nd Impression. 3.6 net 
IRANIAN (Persian, Pehlvi, Zend, ete.) 
THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER, and _ the 


Philosophy of the Parsi Religion. Translated by Dr. 


KAPADIA, nd Edit 3.6 net 
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THE HARVEST OF LEISURE, Translated from the 
Zure Gusa by Rycxicnt Kurata. 3/6 net. 


SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART. By Yoxr Nocvent. 3.6 


EGYPTIAN 
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By M. A. Murray 
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of permanent value 


A book that thrills and fascinates both young and old. 


10,000 COPIES SOLD IN 10 DAYS! 


THE BOOK OF SPEED 


Containing 160 pages 150 superb Plates in Ph« 
gravure, with a Ce Quarto (10 x 7} ins.). 
Bound in cloth. Price 5s. net. 

The text contributed by Stephen King-Hall, Col. P. T. 
Etherton, G. de Havilland, fF lig zht-Lt. G. H. Stainforth, G. E. T. 
Eyston, Sir Mal« oln 1 Campbell, H. Scott-Paine, James Guthrie 
acd other prominent po p Beitr and specialists. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


and 
slour Frontis spiece. 


By GEORGE BLAKE. With a Foreword by Enric 
LINKLATER. 

Containing 128 pages of Text and 120 superb oe ipl 
Illustrations With a Colour Frontispiece by Fitti 
HENDERSON. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. po net. 


This is probably the most important 
life and character produced in recent 
companion and sequel to “ The Face of 
the latter is finely illustrated 


analysis of Scoitish 
times. It forms a 
Scotland,’ and like 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY. 
Foreword by JouN Bucnan, C.H., LL.D., M.P. 


Containing 128 pages of Text and 115 Photographic Illus- 
trations of the scenery of Scotland. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece by W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.A Demy $8vo. Cloth. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
By HARRY BATSFORD, Hon. A.R.LB.A., and 
CHARLES FRY. With a Foreword by HucH Wa pote. 


With a 


Containing 128 pages of Text and 133 superb Photographic 


Illustrations, and a Frontispiece in Colour by BRIAN COOK. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth Price 7s, 6d. net. 

It is not a book merely for the antiquary but for every man 
and woman who loves and cherishes the mellow beauty of the 


English heritage 


ENGLISH VILLAGES & HAMLETS 
By HUMPHREY PAKINGTON. With a Foreword by 
E. V. Knox (‘ Evoe’). 

An enchanting survey bracing all the regions f 

England, delightfully written, and packed with information. 

Illustrated by 130 superb Photographs, for the most part 

unpublished, numerous Pen Drawings, and four Plates in 

Colour, by SYDNEY R. JONES Demy 8vo Cloth 

Price 7s. 6d. net 


THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 


By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.S.A. With a Foreword by 
Sir Epwin Lutyens, R.A 

Itlnstrat ed by 20 representative examples from all parts 

of sland, fro1 special hotographs, witl 2 Coloured 

Races piece Demy Svo lotk Price 7s. 6d, net. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE “QUENNELL”™ SERIES 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 


Written and Illustrated by M. and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
THE FOU RTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUMI COVERING 
*THE AGE OF PRODUCTION, 1851-1934.’ 


Illustrat ions ( 4 
Cloth. Price 8s. "éd.. net. 
past is portrayed in this wonder- 
books with a_ chart and accuracy 
ts or historians hey are 
books which the can understand and enjoy, and 
from which the oldest can learr 

No less than 100,000 copies have been sold of the preceding 
three volumes, whi ch cover the following p periods Volume |}, 
1066-1499; Volur Hl, 1500-1799; and Volume III, 1733-185 
each published 


SAMPLERS AND STITCHES 


Containing 224 
eight Plates in Colour). Large 8vo 
The everyday life of 
ful series of Quennel 
never before achievec 

















By Mrs. ARCHIBALD CHRISTIE 
THIRD EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Containing 34 photograpt reproductions of Samplers 
250 Drawings of stitches, w ful lescriptive text 
Quarto Boards Price 25s. net 
Many book ave been wr 1 on this fascinating subject 
but none con to this lt is a complete guide to 





4 
embroiderer’s art 


A New Illustrated Catalogue (128 pages) containing detailed 
particulars of Batsford’s full range of publications, comprising 
500 titles, will be sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Claudius the God and his Wife Messalina. By Robert Graves. 
(Barker. 10s. 6d.) 
Joseph Kerkhoven’s Third Existence. By Jacob Wassermann. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. — 10s.) 
The Proud Servant. By Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d.) 
Ir often happens that the novel-reader to whom some new 
and supposedly remarkable work is recommended will ask 
what it is about, and having been told will say, ** Yes. I dare 
say it is very well done,” but will profess an indifference 
towards the particular subject in point. It is part of the 
novelist’s problem to overcome this indifference, especially 
where the long novel is concerned, for a good many both of 
the more and the less discerning of readers are busy people 
who will hesitate to address themselves to a solid six hundred 
pages unless they feel some keenness or curiosity or hope- 
fulness at the outset. 

Here, now, are three long books on three widely different 
themes. Two of them may roughly be called historical 
novels, and the third psychological. The burden of history 
is a heavy one for the contemporary mind to carry, and it 
is only an omnivorous or an unusually Jeisured and curious 
reader who is going to feel an equal interest in a recon- 
struction of Roman life nineteen hundred vears ago, in 
am account of the career of Montrose, and in a study of 
uncomfortable psychological processes amongst contemporary 
Germans not of the most buoyant kind. Mr. Robert Graves, 
with his fresh and original treatment of ancient history, 
may perhaps be preferred to the other two. 

Claudius the God is a continuation of J, Claudius, and as of 
the first, it may well be said here too, that Mr. Graves has done 
what he clearly set out to do; he has known how to limit 
himself, has preserved a suitable consistency, and is in 
perfect control of a suitably dry, cool, and nowhere over- 
seasoned style. He has spared us the luscious and over- 
elaborated local colour that so often makes the ‘* costume 
piece * on the stage or screen or paper such a travesty 
of likelihood, with its * correct ” detail and wildly incor- 
rect standards of behaviour. Even the scholarly and 
imaginative can only guess vaguely at the atmosphere of 
some place or period in the past—even the recent past in 
places we think we know: a reading, for instance, of 
Dostoievsky’s account of his visit to England in 1863 will 
seriously disturb any conventional idéa of Victorian London, 
aw scene by no means easy to visualize. How much harder 
to re-create the metropolitan complexity of imperial Rome ! 
Mr. Graves has wisely concentrated on re-creating an imperial 
Roman. He continues to tell the story of Claudius in the 
first person, and has made of him a delightful character, 
a shrewd idealist of practical ability, a convinced republican 
forced to become an emperor, a benevolent autocrat with 
more than a touch of the sly old raseal, having his blind 
spots but few of the illusions about himself that dictators 
sometimes rejoice in, having on the contrary the liveliest 
sense of humour and the power of directing this upon himself 
as well as upon other people. Mr. Graves has a_ pretty 
clear perception of the less imposing qualities as well as 
the potentialities of a dictator and a governing class. Claudius 
is of course the centre of interest, but other characters are 
prominent, in’ particular) Messalina and Herod Agrippa. 
Interesting passages deal with a campaign in Britain, with 
official religion, and with a bureaucratic view of the beginnings 
of Christianity, “ this sorry sect ” : 

* As for this Joshua, or Jesus as his Greek followers call him 
- his cult has since spread to Rome and seems to flourish here 
‘quite strongly in an underground sort of way. The ceremonies 
include a Jove-feast. I am told that this ceremony is often the 
oceasion for disorderly and hysterical scenes, as is only to be 
expected when most of its initiates are slaves and men and women 
of the lowest class... . Not being a recognized religion .. . the 
cult falls under the regulations against drinking-clubs and sodalities. 
-.. The cult has occasionally been known to exercise a perverse 
fascination on quite well-educated persons.” 


Blacklisted by the Nazis, and deprived of his membership 
of the Prussian Academy, Jacob Wassermann died on the 
first cay of the present year. Joseph Kerkhoven’s Third 
Lvistence is his last book, the third volume of a trilogy, of 


which the first two were The Maurizius Case and Ely) 
Andergast. Mr, and Mrs, Paul, the capable translators 
accurately describe it as a novel typically German and 
typically philosophical. It has depth and _scriousness of : 

. . . . . . . 5 ’ 

kind which English novelists seldom have the inclination or 
‘erhaps the ability to display, but though conti ly 
a : g Inuously 
thoughtful it is never dull, and abounds in the invention of 
character and incident. It is mainly concerned with eo. 
ditions of morbid psychology or extreme spiritual unreg, 
and is as heavily pervaded with the atmosphere of the sana. 
torium—and, one might almost say, of the asylum—ag 
Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, a work to which it is in some 
ways akin. A good part of the book, and perhaps the mog 
graphic, is taken up with an account written by Alexander 
Herzog, a novelist, of his married life. His wife Ganna was an 
“eestatic,” a * goddess of discord and infatuation,” a “ storm 
of energy dissipated in the void.” Reproached by him one 
day on account of her appearance, she 
“promptly spends thirty-five crowns on the purchase of a 
spurious kimono (Austrian not Japanese) which makes her look 
like Sarastro in the Magic Flute. But the slippers she wears 
when she sports this gorgeous robe are greasy and down at heel: 
while, since she never fastens up her stockings unless she is dressed 
to go out, the upper ends of them hang down from beneath the 
lower edge of the kimono like empty sausage-skins. Sensing my 
unvoiced disapproval, she says pettishly : ; 

** Oh, 1 know my stockings are down, for my suspenders need 
mending; but that has nothing to do with real human values, ” 
That, perhaps, is the nearest approach in the whole book 
towards humour, by which we English set such store, But 
it is really a grim touch, for the reciprocity between Alexander 
and Ganna, although it had something of the nature of an 
illusion, was 
“a chaotic love that transcended all bounds and became suicidal, 
A psychological debauchery, in fact... . Illusion, glamour, is an 
unstudied element, infinitely mysterious. No mirror has wholl 
reflected it, no pen fully deseribed it, for its roots lie in the unex. 
plored depths of the human race.” 

So far as Wassermann’s explorations go, they reveal a hopeless 
social, financial and emotional confusion, a Juridly lighted 
waste land. But they should not be thought * unnecessary”; 
Ganna is * not a dreadful demon, but an ordinary, average, 
commonplace neuropath,” and Wassermann’s explorations 
are clearly based on a belief that 

‘in the narrowest spheres of social life, where the welfare of 
inconspicuous persons is concerned, nothing can happen whieh 
does not, with the inexorable logic of a physical or chemical process, 
affect the community, the nation, mankind at large.” 

The whole book may be taken as symptomatic of ** a European 
famine, a planetary famine.” of the general condition of the 
world, with mankind seeing ** no prospect but death.” 

* Here and there, however, a few are trving to organize measures 

which will deliver them from this death. Hunger gnawing at 
their vitals, they move to and fro among their brothers and sisters 
with an air as if they heard the stones singing. They are the 
pathfinders. They work in secret, and this very fact gives them 
strength to overcome opposition.” 
Wassermann belonged too much to a dark period to be able 
to hear the stones singing, but he guides the dving Kerkhoven 
into a mystie borderland between religion and science, by no 
means Without poetry and peacefulness. 

At the beginning of The Proud Servant, Miss Margaret Irwin 
says that Ler novel about Montrose “is naturally from a 
different angle than that of a biography.” The solecist 
* different than” does not inspire confidence at the outset, 
and before we have finished the introduction we are asking 
what right Miss Irwin has to call James Lan ** inappropriate 
son for Mary Queen of Scots (one would suppose Providence 
to be the only judge of his appropriateness), and why she call 
Charles I's courage * dim,” and we are jarred by such 4 
clumsy metaphor as ‘he has only to wait for another thron 
to fall into his misshapenly padded lap.” These objectiot 
are not merely captious, they are symptoms of distaste for’ 
loose, emotional, ‘* colourful’ way of writing a_ historic! 
novel, as opposed to such a disciplined, intellectual, stylize! 

a ‘ . . * le 
method as that of Mr. Graves. Miss Irwin has obvious! 
written with zest, and there is no reason why she should ne 
sweep unparticular readers along with her in pursuit of be 
romantic hero, 
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-_ JUST OUT 


NEW 
LIVES 
FOR OLD 


HOW TO CURE 
THE INCURABLE 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


Author of ‘“ Miracles of Healing,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


From the introduction by 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 





“The evidence which Mr. Ellis 
Barker adduces in order to show 
that few diseases are incurable, 
that even the apparently most in- 
tractable maladies can be treated 
and cured is so overwhelming that 
one is irresistibly imbued with the 
enthusiasm and conviction which 
carry the author through chapter 
after chapter of his amazing work.” 


THE MEDICAL TIMES :— 


‘“We have read every word of this 
book with great interest. It is a 
veritable revelation, and a powerful 
testimony to the value of correct 
diet and wisely chosen remedies.” 





THE DAILY MIRROR :— 
“Thoroughly sane. It should be read 
with an open mind by everyone over 
forty.” 





THE ABERDEEN PRESS :— 
“A remarkable amount of wise advice 
which should certainly lessen human 
suffering.” 





WHEJOHN MURRAY : LONDON : W.1. 
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Another Brilliant Success 


THE RIGHT HON. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


; Marlborough 


Volume Il 


“The story of a glorious career told in 
stately language by one who has made that career 
his life study.” —Times Lit. Sup. 


“ Mr. Churchill’s explanaticns are so lucid, 
his narrative so vigorous, and the maps so 
admirably helpful, that this volume will always 
be one which every student of war will have to 
read. A fine achievement, which can only add 
lustre to one of the greatest and most admirable 
figures of history, and is in itself a real contribution 
to history.”,—BONAMY DosrEE (Spectc tr). 


“Mr. Churchill has had the unexpected 
good fortune to discover more private 
records hitherto unpublished. As aston- 
ishing as anything of their kind known to biography 
are some letters from husband to wife.”—J. L. 
GARVIN (Observer). 


Book Society Recommendation. 25/- net. 
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THE WILFRID 
WARDS & THE 
TRANSITION 


by Maisie Ward 
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Wilfrid Ward, Newman's biographer, seems to 
have known all the thinkers of that critical last 
quarter of the 19th century when so many con- 
victions were in the melting pot. In this record 
of his life and letters, compiled by his daughter, 
all his friendships are revived. Manning and 
Newman are here, Tennyson and Huxley, Glad- 
stone, Dean Church and Jowett. With Arthur 
Balfour, Ward founded the Synthetic Society and 
gathered together such thinkers and statesmen as 
Bishop Gore, Sir Oliver Lodge and George 
Wyndham. A mass of letters from Baron von Higel 
forms a unique commentary on the currents of 
thought at the time. But the book is not confined 
to this intellectual plane. Wilfrid Ward married 
Josephine Hope, a granddaughter of Minna, 
Duchess of Norfolk ; the childhood, the engage- 
ment and the early married life of the Biographer 
and his Novelist-wife fills quite a third of this 
| remarkable book. 





Demy 8vo. 420pp. 15s. net 
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Current Literature 


THE DAVID COLLECTION 
By R. L. Hobson 

If a foreigner was to maintain to me that the English 
were bad at the art of book production I might well agree 
with him, but if I-wished to convince him that he was wrong 
I should probably show him as an example of the best that we 
can do in that line the new Catalogue of Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain in the Collection of Sir Percival David, by 
R. L. Hobson (Stourton Press, £12 12s.). The book is produced 
not only with the greatest luxury but also with the greatest 
taste: The plates, nearly two hundred in number and almost 
all in colour, form an important addition to the material 
available to students of Chinese porcelain. They succeed in 
the almost hopeless task of conveying at any rate a great 
part of the beauty of the objects which they represent, enough 
at least to make the reader regret that he is limited to using 
his eyes, that he cannot handle the bowls and jars displayed 
to him. In only a few cases does the reproduction break down, 
especially with the Ting-ware dishes, such as that on plate 91 
in which both the form and pattern are almost unrealizable. 
These cases, however, are the exception and it is hard to see 
that any photographic process could do justice to the low relief 
pattern in white on white which is the principal characteristic 
of Ting bowls. The plates, therefore, are splendid, but the text 
is hardly less so. It is printed in a special type designed by 
Mr. Eric Gill on the exquisite Aries paper, and the general lay- 
out of the page could not be better. The merits of the David 
collection are sufficie:tly well known to need no comment. 
The specimens illustrated cover the range from the Sung 
Dynasty to the Ch’ien Lung period and include an exceptional 
number of marked or inscribed pieces. Each object is carefully 
described and the inscriptions transcribed and_ translated. 
‘There is also a general introduction in which the importance of 
some of the more remarkable specimens is discussed and 
conclusions drawn from them which concern the general 
history of Chinese porcelain. 


MODERN PUBLICITY 
Edited by F. A. Mercer 

The history of the Poster is the history of painting with 
all the dates changed to a few years later. Each style of 
painting gradually filters through and reaches the layer of 
publicity at about the same moment as it reaches Bond 
Street. But the layer of publicity is itself thick and rather 
epaque so that styles tend to stick there, so that if we take a 
cross section of poster art at any one moment we shall find 
traces of all the styles current in painting in the last thirty 
years. The volume Modern Publicity 1934-35 (Studio, 7s. 6d.), 
edited by Mr. F. A. Mercer and Mr. W. Gaunt, provides 
exactly such a cross section, taken with care and system, 
and in it the various strata are clearly discernible. The exactly 
realistic style has apparently gone out of fashion, perhaps 
to be replaced by the ingenious use of photography, of which 
there are some very remarkable examples, especially in 
colour, in the present volume. The old-world decorative 
style appears still in a few posters and cover designs, such 
as those for Ceylon Tea and Cadillac Motors. The stylized 
simplification of Fauvism dominates much of English pub- 
licity. It is obviously suitable for posters since it allows 
the expression of a few essentials in the most arresting manner. 
The conventions of early Cubism survive in certain Spanish 
posters and even more remarkably in the booklets produced 
by C. Vernon and Sons, in one of which the main name stands 
out from a background formed by three columns of the front 
page of The Times. What is perhaps new about the present 
volume is the presence of examples of the Surrealist style. 
With its conscious appeal to the subconscious this style should 
be well suited to the needs of advertising, and it is a good sign 
for the development of publicity that one firm, Shell-Mex, 
has made use of the possibilities of Surrealism in a series of 
posters, perhaps the best produced during the last year, 
of which one example, The Great Globe, Siwanage, by Graham 
Sutherland, is reproduced in colour in the Studio Volume. 


THE CRAFT OF FORGERY 
By Henry Rhodes 

Crime is a subject in which we are all interested and for 
those of us who have a tendency to be squeamish the crime 
of forgery, as a subject for light reading, has certain advan- 
tages over the more exciting crimes of murder. or treason ; 
it is less messy and more highly skilled. In The Craft of 
Forgery (Murray, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Henry Rhodes has given 
an account of many of the more remarkable cases of forgery. 
Documentary forgery of all kinds is dealt with, from the 
simple alteration of the sum on a cheque to so colossal a 
scheme as the Portuguese Bank Note Case, and from the 
anonymous letters of the La Ronciére affair to the Casket 
Letters involved in the trial of Mary Queen of Scots. But 
Mr. Rhodes does not only describe his cases. He attempts 
to analyse the mentality of the forger and to show his relation 
to society. In this connexion his analyses of the frauds 


===, 


-of Fauntleroy and Kreuger are ef-particular interest, M 


information may also be gleaned about the scientifie m 
now used for the detection of forgery, though the 
so discreetly written that the author can never be 

of revealing secrets useful to the forger. From the pg 
of view of the public this is perhaps a disadvantage 
is a pity that this book, which is extremely readabie 
clearly based on wide first-hand knowledge, should ¢conjyi 
some small but elementary errors, such as three Mistakes 
of French on pages 264-266,°and the astonishing Statement 
on page 136 that Mary Queen of Scots was the half-sisty 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


THE STUDY OF ART 
By R. H. Wilenski 

If a public discussion was arranged to determine by Vote 
which branch of learning had had most nonsense wWritty 
about it, the competition would be keen. But apart from 
theology and philosophy, which might by common consent} 
left to dispute the first two places, aesthetics and the study 
of the arts in general would, one believes, be a strong fayourit, 
for third place, Certainly it could claim to have suffered quit, 
abnormally from confusion of thought and muddle-headedneg 
and therefore any plea for clarity and precision must alway, 
be welcomed. Such a plea has just been put forward by ir 
R. H. Wilenski in The Study of Art (Faber, 7s. 6d.), which i 
largely devoted to pointing out confusions in critics who haye 
devoted their attention to the arts. Mr. Wilenski attacks 
‘much that is reprehensible, but the value of his attack js 
lessened by three considerations. He is apt to attack, as 
if they were his personal and particular discovery, vices which 
have for many vears been condemned by all serious writers on 
the subject, such, for instance, as the failure to distinguish 
between surmises and facts, especially in the attribution of 
paintings. Secondly, he attacks many types of critic with 
whom he has already dealt at tedious length and often ip 
almost the same words in his earlier books. Thirdly, his 
desire for clarity has led him into a system of classification, 
subdivision and demonstration by diagram which has often 
produced confusion instead of clarity ; for he has attempted 
to divide into watertight compartments functions of the 
critic which overlap almost inextricably, and to represent in 
simple diagrams the most subtle and complicated activities 
of the human mind. The semi-mathematical Ianguage whieh 
this system involves produces an impression of exactness and 
scientific method which sometimes proves to be false wha 
the matter is reduced to a less pretentious form. 
Sd 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
By R. Priebsch and W. E. Collinson 

The series entitled Great Languages, which so far consists 
of volumes on Greek and French, is now enlarged by a nev 
volume The German Language, by Dr.‘ R. Priebsch ani 
Dr. W. E. Collinson (Faber and Faber, 18s.). This volume, 
like its predecessors, aims at giving a general history of th 
language which shall be less technical than the usual treatise 
on the subject, but which shall at the same time incorporie 
the most important results of recent scholarship in this 
particular field. These objects have been admirably attained 
by the authors and the book should be of great use to students 
of German who are not primarily philologists, but who wish 
to have a general idea of how the present-day literary languag 
of Germany came into existence. The first part of the books 
devoted to studying the place of the Germanic languages i! 
the Indo-European group. This is in effect only a preliminary 
and the main matter is reserved for the second part in which 
the development of German itself is traced from its poitt 
of separation from the other members of its family through 
the Old High German and Middle High German periods 
to the present-day language or New High German. The 
changes which the language underwent are considered undet 
the various headings of Phonology, Morphology and _s0 0, 
and the book closes with chapters on the history of Germal 
handwriting, on spelling and on the genius of the Germal 
Janguage. Each section is supplied with a_ bibliography 
and there is a useful map illustrating the distribution of the 
different German dialects. 


SECRETS OF SIBERIA 
By Pierre Dominique 

M. Dominique has written of Russia and. Europe befor 
Now he has extended his travels to Siberia, which. in contra’ 
to the few other travellers who have visited it since tit 
Revolution, he finds very similar to Russia. Thus, Secrets 4 
Siberia (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) is in the main reminiscett of 
that flood of books on new factories and starvation among the 
peasants beneath which the public has been all but a 
merged during the last ten years. It is unfortunate thi! 
M. Dominigue has failed to observe that ability and will 
think for himself which distinguishes the Siberian peasil 
from his prototype in European Russia. In addition, the 
fact that the illustrations are supplied by a soviet De® 
agency destroys their value as iHustrations of Siberian rt, 
since the propagandist purpose of such sourees is well know 
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MEDICI 


CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 
are 
a pleasure to give 
and 
a pleasure to get, 
they 


cost from 1d. to 7/6. Ask to see 

them at all good dealers or the 

Medici shops, or write for full 
catalogue and shop by post. 


THE MEDIC! SOCIETY LTD., 


7 GRAFTON STREET ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
































JUST PUBLISHED, WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE 12/6. BY POST 13/3. 


THE HUMAN GYROSCOPE 


by ARABELLA KENEALY, L.R.C.P. 





1 . ey 
Showing Man's body to be a Living Gyroscope, evolved to 
upright form, and maintained in upright posture, by the 
mechanical expansions and contractions of its respiring chest- 
wall, which are modified movements of Rotation, imparted by 
the constant Rotation of Great Gyroscope, Earth. 
Her whirling surface is a Great Creative Potter's Wheel, throwing 
up and shaping Terrestrial living forms, plant and creature. 
The Baffing Phenomenon of Sex is explained, as too the 
imcreasins production of Modern Sex-intergrades: Masculine- 
women and Lffeminate-men. 
| of The Human Gyroscope’ . ..» iS an arresting work, sure to be 
: onene us interest to those scientists and philosophers who are 
| Wing to consider new and unorthodox theories.’ 
—Edinburgh Evening 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


News 





_BALE & DANIELSSON, LTD., LONDON, W.1. 
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BOOKS 


Mrs. Will GORDON’s 


volume of reminiscences 


Echoes and Realities 


In a style. of effortless distinction Mrs. Will Gordon 
surveys a life of adventure. Vienna and the musical 
circle that centred round Joachim and Rubinstein— 
London society in the days of the great Edwardians 
—Roumania in war-time—post-war Paris.. Mexico, 
Japan and Korea, the Balleans, East Africa ard the 
upper reaches of the Nile—she has fascinating 


memories of them all. Illus 10s 6d 
The LIFE & TIMES of 


CATHERINE de 
by Francis Watson 
Francis Watson, a young writer who is already 
accepted as an authority on the French Renaissance, 
wears his learning lightly and gives in this polished 
biography the fascination of a well-planned novel of 


action and romance. Author of ‘Trinc!’ and 


‘Laughter for Pluto’ fllus 18s 


FOUGASSE’s Fun Fair, a book of collected 


drawings, 29 in colour and 72 in black and 
white, 9s 6d, de luxe edin 21s, 250 signed 
copies 31s 6d 


H. M. BATEMAN’s Considered Trifles and HEATH 
ROBINSON's Absurdities Both measuring 10} X 123, 


ordinary edition €s, de luxe edin 12s 6d, edin signed by the 
author 25s, limited to 250 copies 


IN EXTREMIS by Cyril | THE INCGURABLE 

Butcher Worst momentsinthe | FILIBUSTER Adventures 0f 

lives of the famous Foreword | Col Dean Ivan Lamb Revolu- 

by Beverley Nichols Illus 9/6 | tions were his weakness! 
2 = | ener 


MEMOIRS of a RACING | Count LEO TOLSTOY by 



































JOURNALIST 3ri/ Imp iby | De. E. |. Dillon illus 18)- 
Hotspur Iius 12/6 | — 
UNFCRGIVING 
D. R. JARDINE’S study | MINUTES by Rawdon Malet 
of the Tests Ashes and Dust | Illus 16/- A book on big game 
Illus 6/- | hunting 








THROUGH ATLANTIC 
CLOUDS the history of 
\tlantic Flight by Clifford Col- 
linson and F. McDermott Fore- 
word by Lord Sempill Illus 18/- 


OFF WITH HIS HEAD 
by Geoffrey Bryan Illus 18/- 
A_History of Decapitation 
SECRETS OF SIBERIA 
by Pierre Dominique Illus 10/0 
STANLEY LUPINO’s 

From the Stocks to the Stars 
Tilus_ 18/- 


HOUNDS 16 illusts in colour, 


Some Cases of Sir 
BERNARD SPILSBURY 
and others, under the title of 
Death under the Microscope, | 
by Harold Dearden 9/0 


29 YEARS’ HARD 
LABOUR F-.F. Baily’s record | 
of a working life Illus 18/- 


THE ROSE OF LONDON 
by Guy Paget Illus 18/- 
KAYE DON: The Man by 
J. Wentworth Day Illus 7/6 


With the DICTATORS OF | over 60 pencil sketches by T. 
FLEET STREET Ivester Lloyd  15/- 
by Russell Stannard | De Luxe edn 30/-, 


Illus 18/- Itd edn of 250 42/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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Motoring 


“Ture annual gush being now over, praise beyond 
the limits of common sense given to quite ordinary 
cars, prophecies uttered about the New Motoring couched 
in terms that suggest the New Age or the Millennium... 
what do you imagine vou have for 1935 that is really 
better than what we had for 19384?” A very dis- 
gruntled reader of The Spectator opens his letter, asking 
for advice. in these forbidding terms and demands that 
I answer him faithfully. He lives, I should explain, 
in Egypt, getting home-leave once in three years, or I 
should suggest his taking over my work for a month or 
so and get first-hand knowledge. 

Further on in his letter he refers, in explanation of 
his gloomy attitude, to the usual trouble of the Briton 
who lives overseas. He would like to buy a British 
car and dislikes the idea of buying a foreign one. He 
has nothing to guide him in his choice of the former 
beyond what is printed about the motor-show in the 
English papers. while he has a whole array of the latter 
to examine and a number of hard-headed salesmen. to 
tell him exactly why he should refrain from buying pigs 
in pokes. All that is familiar enough and none the less 
depressing. I wonder if he can be exaggerating a little 
when he says that it is only about British cars he gets 
no information and that. the fullest’ particulars are 
available about the Americans ? I do not remember 
dealers in Egypt. whether Greek, Italian or of any 
other local nationality, being specially up-to-the-minute 
in days gone by, but generally speaking one realizes 
that his complaint is fairly well-grounded. The British 
car is not properly “ presented ~ in some parts of the 
world where it has to compete on level terms with 
Americans or Europeans. The latter, whatever their 
merits or the reverse, are in the middle of the shop- 
window, whereas ours are too often on order. 

To answer my correspondent’s questions, in so far as I 
can do so here, I should say that in the first place there 
are more British cars which are suitable for competing 
with Americans in distant countries than there were in 
31934. That simply means that for the same price you 
can buy a bigger and more powerful car. The British 
ear is handicapped abroad by the horse-power tax at 
home. That dismal fact has been recognized by maker 
and user for many vears, but not so far by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or whoever is supposed to 
lubricate the wheels of export trade. So long as we pay a 
heavy tax on horse-power instead of upon fuel or, better 
still, upon weight, so long shall we make cars which 
are well enough for us on our congested roads and for 
use in our week-end lives but of very little interest 
elsewhere. So far as efficiency goes I dare say the 
average British 18-h.p. or 20-h.p. offered in 1935 for the 
price of last year’s 15-h.p. and 18-h.p. is not far behind 
the American 30-h.p. It is, if not as fast all out, at least 
fast enough for all ordinary purposes. It is as well 
designed and made, it gencrally lasts as long. The only 
trouble is that it is seldom big enough in bodywork or, 
compared with its immediate rivals, cheap enough. 

Apart from these special considerations, I believe I can 
comfort my correspondent, The new cars are better 
than the old in several ways, though they still have a 
number of drawbacks that defy explanation. They may 
have been over-praised. while vet untested, but there 
is no doubt that a good deal of hard common sense has 
ponc to their gencral design and they are more the sort of 
car Everyman really wants than their predecessors for the 
past ten years. Their bodies are bigger, wider, longer 
and. let us be properly thankful, higher. If you took a 
tape-measure and looked for exact figures you would 
probably only discover a difference of a few inches here 
and there, but makers have at last realized that in most 
British cars of average size their customers are packed 
so elose that just those two or three inches make an 
incredible difference. To the very welcome leg-room 
we were granted a year or two ago and the safety-margin 
of headroom, is now added the most valuable of the 
three dimensions —elbow-room. 

A car that illustrates these points rather well is the 


=== 


Our Better Cars 


20-h.p. 6-eylinder Vauxhall. It is not as big, com 
paratively speaking. as its opposite American Numbe, 
but for all that it might have been specially designed te 
our export trade. Perhaps it has been. Its engine, whieh 
will be taxed at £15 next year, and has a capacity g 
2,400 cubic centimetres (a large bore to a short stroke 
accounts for the unusual combination), does its work With 
exemplary smoothness and absence of noise. It jg pot 
what would be called a fast car in these days when (in 
the showroom) you do not think or speak of speed saye 
in terms of over 80 miles an hour, but it will reach ang 
keep up 70 very willingly, and without any sense of effort 
That absence of effort is to be noticed. all through its 
performance and on all gears. I dare say it Would be 
beaten by half a dozen Tens and Twelves of much 
less rated power, but in all other important respects it 
has those Tens and Twelves lost. It is of the type mog 
people want nowadays, a good-sized, comfortable car thet 
rides e.sily, drives lightly and makes very little fags 
about it. It is exceptionally quiet, its synchromesh 
gear-box being a particularly successful example of the 
* noiseless *’ category, and its valve-gear almost silent, 
There is room for the arms and legs of four well-clothed 
and well-nourished occupants, as well as for rugs and other 
fortuitous gear. Hts ventilation is ventilation proper and 
not exposure to draughts. If you smoke as you go you 
find that at any given moment there is no trace of 
tobacco except smell, and, I dare say, not much of that, 
The smoke vanishes through the wmdow-ventilators ag 
it is formed. It is very well sprung. 

Another “ new and improved ” car of quite a different 
sort is the Singer Kleven, a 4-evlindered moderate. 
priced ‘* family ” car with one or two interesting features, 
It has independent front-wheel suspension which seemed 
to me when I drove it to be perfectly successful. That 
is to say it holds the road a good deal better on cornes 
and over rough surface than its normally sprung fellows 
and without any observable drawbacks. It has a cluteh 
which is much the same as the Daimler fluid flywheel, 
very quiet gear-box with a freewheel which ensures 
erashless changes for the mutton-fisted, cloth-heada 
driver. Within limits it could be described in the old 
terms of years ago as a one-gear car—a singularly dill 
vehicle, if ever it existed. Actually, with the proper use 
of the * fluidrive * (Samuel Johnson, what a word !) and 
the freewheel, it is a very amusing car to drive. Iti 
definitely of the lesser family type, in that there is room 
for so many and no more, but for its power it goes very 
well indeed. It will do about a mile a minute on a decent 
road when called upon, and perhaps a little more at 4 
pinch. It climbs hills with alacrity, it makes very little 
noise. and it is an agreeable car to drive and be driven in. 
Its seats are comfortable and you can see out of the 
windows as you should. I liked the mechanical details 
which argue a respect for the lazy and even the ignorant 
owner-driver. It is well-finished and has a good appeat 
ance, I think it ig good value at £245, 

These two, among half a dozen others of about the same 
power and price, seem to me to be typical of the new sort 
of car. They are eminently sensible, both in design and 
performance. Both are really comfortable, both lively, 
with the power to keep up useful average speeds: 1 
neither have case of control or smoothness of pull been 
the least degree sacrificed to speed as such. Broadly 
speaking, a slow car was always a bad ear in the days 
when the roads were empty ; today a slow ear is also dat- 
gerous. It has been the delicate and difficult job o 
designers to produce, in all powers and sizes, a car that will 
pick up very rapidly and slow down with equal readines. 
The chief requirements of a modern car are superlative 
brakes and acceleration of the sort known as _ flashing 
They are the essentials of safety, and it is agreeable 
tell * Egypt ” and others in like case that they have bee 
provided, with plenty to spare, in most decent 1935 cats.” 

In another article I expect to give them the other s# 
of the picture, to grouse unappeasably about the simpk 
things makers conspire together to refuse us. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU 
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New MARCONI 7.STAGE 
5-VALVE SUPERHET RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


@ This new Radiogramophone is not only unequalled at anywhere near its price ; 
in general performance it is well ahead of many much more expensive instruments. 
You could not wish for finer tone, keener selectivity or better cabinet work; in 
addition, there is the immeasurable advantage of “Q/AVC" (Quiet Automaiic 
Volume Control). With this new refinement, not only do you receive almost every 
station at constant strength—but what is much more valuable, your tuning is done 
against a background of absolute silence—with none of the usual unpleasant 
noise between stations—just perfect reception of every worth- 


while programme. 


See your local Marconi-man about it now— 


you will not be pressed to purchase— or send a card to the 
address below for full details. 


T 


COMPANY 


LTO., 


VPN 


2#@-212 


PRICE 


These prices de not apply te /.F.5. 


TOTTENHAM 


coOuerr 


22 


With thousands 
of brilliant 
Columbia and 
Parlophone re- 
cordings to 
choose from, 
there is no finer 
entertainer than 
this Radiogramo- 
phone. 


GNS. (FOR A.C. MAINS) 


Also available as Mode! 286 without Q/A.V.C. 


for O.C. Mains 


- Price 2t Gns. 


Convenient extended terms gladly arranged) 


ROAD, 


LONDON, 
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Periodicals 


Tv is significant of the trend of serious opinion in this country 
that the Monthly Reviews contemplate with less and _ less 
indignation the principle of dictatorship, at any rate of dic- 
tatorship abroad ; like many “ thinking people ” they appear 
to have adopted the reverse of Palmerston’s policy of Libe- 
ralism abroad and Conservatism at home: in domestic politics 
we may be “ all Socialists now,”’ with a few splendid exceptions, 
and democracy is safe for Britain, but reactionary government 
may after all be safer for the unstable foreigner. 

No wonder then that the murders at Marseilles, which 
together with the conferences of our two parties at Bristol and 
Southport, constitute the main common theme of the 
November Reviews, have called forth justifiable eulogies of 
the late King Alexander of Jugoslavia ; for his dictatorship 
was in many ways a model, as dictatorships go. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, in the Contemporary Review, pays 
tribute to the late King’s courage and intelligence, before pro- 
ceeding in an article entitled ‘‘ The Quaking World,” to 
reiterate his own alarming view of the danger from Germany, 
and to advocate once more the organization of so overwhelming 
a ‘* preponderance of anti-war forces as to make it certain that 
no aggressor could hope to prevail against them.” Mr. J. H. 
Harley, in-an account of the New Labour Policy, indicates 
that its intentions with regard to the future of the Upper 
hiousc, to foreign policy and economic reorganization, are 
being formed in a spirit of chastened responsibility and in no 
extreme or revolutionary mood—a thought which will no 
doubt permit the Lords and the bankers to die happy, at their 
appointed time. Writing on ** The Reform of the League of 
Nations,’ Mr. Mowat offers some useful suggestions for 
measures which would render it both more effective in a crisis 
and more truly representative of public opinion in its con- 
stituent nations. An article on ‘“ The Future of Minorities,” 
in which various means, new and old, to protect their interests 
are put forward, is contributed by Mr. W. H. Dawson; Mr. 
Isaac Foot ably defends Cromwell against the recent attack of 
Mr. Belloc; and Mr. E. E. Kellett tells, in a most scholarly 
manner, the Story of the Pun. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., reports on 
the deliberations of his colleagues at Bristol, and finds them 
on the whole, as well he may, lamentable ; but he grants at 
least a personal success to the oratory and leadership of Mr. 
Baldwin. ‘There was certainly more unity and constructive 
thought displayed by the rival debating-team at Southport, 
here reviewed by Mr. A. L. Rowse; if Mr. Baldwin was the 
most reassuring figure at Bristol, at Southport, in Mr. Rawse’s 
opinion, the conference was Mr. Morrison’s, who ** undoubtedly 
emerged from it the intellectual and practical leader of the 
Labour Party.” Mr. C. F. Melville, writing on Alexander of 
Jugoslavia, takes the view that much of the good which the 
late King undoubtedly did, in the unification of his country 
and in the improvement of its foreign policy, will survive his 
death. M. Frédéric Sabatier contributes a sympathetic 
article on M. Barthou; Mr. Mervyn O’Gorman writes, as an 
eloquent but rather irritable motorist, on the Road Traflic 
Problem ; and there are two articles of more literary interest, 
one on “* Pope and the Miscellanies,” including some hitherto 
unpublished verses, by Mr. Norman Ault, and an apprecia- 
tion of the novels of EK. M. Forster by Mr. Peter Burra. 

The Fortnightly opens with an article by Mr. R. G. Swing 
on the elections in the United States, in which the still wide- 
spread popularity of Mr. Roosevelt is likely to be confirmed, 
although he has to compete not only with the family enemy, 
Big Business, on his Right, but also with an even more 
radical and now more articulate Left. Lord Elton in 
«a pleasant vein of playful moderation discusses the Labour 
Conference and M. André Maurois gracefully observes in a 
couple of well-turned pages that men must still work and 
women weep. 

The Quarterly Review contains an essay on Dictatorship 
and Democracy, by Sir J. A. R. Marriott, in which the history 
of these politics is most skilfully concentrated, with a short 
and useful bibliography, and an historian’s-eye view of the 
present political conditions in Europe presented. Mr. Claud 
Mullins writes on “ The Shackles of Kvidenee,”. in: English 
law-courts, and Mr. H. Steinhauer observes Germany in 
the revealing mirror of her recent literature. : 

Two numbers of the London Mercury, since the editorship 
of that journal was taken over by Mr. R. A. Scott-James, 
are to hand and attest a much needed regeneration. The 
October number showed an impressive array of names, with 
contributions by Mr. IE. M. Forster (on Roger Fry), Mr. 
«. IX. Munro, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Mottram, and Mr. William 
Plomer (whose short story was by far the best thing in it). 
The November nuinbker contains a good and valuable article 
on contemporary poetic diction by Mr. Edwin Muir, two 
exeellent short stories by Mr. Sean O’Faolain and Mr. Walter 
Greenwood, and an interesting poem by Miss Sylvia ‘Townsend 
Warner. Book reviews are plentiful and maintain a fair 
standard, among them those by Mr. Belloc (on Colonel Buchan’s 
Cromivell), Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. Dubréec, Mr. Michael 
Roberts, and the Editor, are conspicuous, 








Finance 


Securities Still Soaring 


WHEN writing a week ago on the subject of the rise ; 
Investment Stocks I felt bound to express the Opinio 
that, in spite of the prolonged rise and the prospects 
of a fall at some later period, the peak had not . 
been reached. This opinion has been justified 
little more quickly than I expected, for the past wee, 
has seen a further jump in Consols and kindred securities 
to greater heights than have been known for a quarte 
of acentury. This fresh spurt has been due to a develop. 
ment in the Money Market which to the uNinitiate 
probably meant very little, and I want to try and explain 
both the event and its. significance. 

Stated in the somewhat technical language of the City 
Article, the joint-stock banks on Monday last decide] 
to lower their charge for weekly loans to the Discount 
Houses on Treasury and other Bills from 1 per cent, ty 
3 per cent. So much for the actual event, and now fo 
the explanation of this development and its significance, 


Protectinc Tuc Drrositor. 


I have often explaincd in these columns that the 
soundness of our banking system and the consequent 
faith reposed in it by the public, is due to the care which 
is exercised by the banks to protect the depositor. In 
other words, while the banks have to use the money 
entrusted to them and expect to earn profits by its use, 
they have to sce to it all the time, that they are able to 
fulfil their contract with the depositor, namely, to retum 
to those having current or drawing accounts the whole 
of their money at any time it is required, and in the 
vase of the seven days depositor to satisfy his demands 
on seven days notice. It will be seen, therefore, that 
for a large portion of the deposits the banks have to us 
them in a manner which ensures the fulfilment of ther 
contract with the depositor. Accordingly the first line 
of defence is to place something like a minimum of It 
per cent. of the deposits with the Bank of England, an( 
on that money no interest at all is obtained. The next 
line of defence is to lend considerable amounts in what 
is known as day to day money to the Discount Houses, 
This money can be called in at any time by the banks 
at a day’s notice, and the security deposited by the 
Discount Houses is of a character ensuring the ability 
of the borrower to repay the banks on demand. 


Errects oF “ Cuear”’ Money. 


It is in this particular direction that the banks hav 
now lowered the rate they charge from 1 per cent. to } pet 
cent., the latter rate, it will be noted, correspond 
exactly with the rate paid by the banks on deposit 
received from the public, though in passing, it mus 
not be forgotten that on very large amounts of money, 
including the Home Safe Accounts, the banks pay ® 
much as 2} per cent. The third line of defence of thi 
banks in the sense of employing the deposits in direction 
of absolute safety is found in the purchase of bills, an! 
owing to the short supply of these bills the rate on then 
has now fallen to under } per cent. per annum, so that ii 
will be seen that any chance of bankers securing profit 
in these three directions I have enumerated has practicall 
disappeared, and only. in the advances to private cus 
tomers and in the purchase of Government securities at 
there opportunities at the moment for the prolitabl 
employment of banking funds, 


Tur Discount MARKET. 


The immediate cause prompting the action of the 
banks in lowering their charge for loans to the Discout!! 
Houses is the fact that the plight of the Discount Market 
has been almost worse than that of the banks, a matt 
which was dealt with in the Financial Supplement to Th 
Spectator of October 26th. With the supply of bid 
scarce, and with the rate of interest on them fur below thi 
which they have had to pay to the banks for loans, pre 


Continued on page 740.) 
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o/ FREE OF ALL 
INCOME TAX 
LIABILITY 


(therefore equivalent to over 5%) 


O 


(current rate) 


Owing to large demand for first-class Mortgages, the Planet 

puilding Society is able to accept further investments at 

theabove rate. Not more than £250 can be accepted from 

any one investor this year at this high rate, but deposits 

t 3% free of Income Tax liability can be made up to £4,990. 
Money can be withdrawn at-any time. 


This offer is subject to instant withdrawal, as only a limited 


amount of money can be accepted on these exceptionally good terms. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Est. 1848) 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED £1,500,060 
Send this Form, or Letter, for full particulars 


To R. J. DAY (Secretary), PLANET BUILDING SOCicT&, 
17 PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Please forward Prospectus and Full Particulars of your 
Investment Offer. 
NAME 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
ADDRESS 
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QUAKER 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS since 

1918 has maintained Service Centres 
in a number of strategic places in Europe. 
The main purpose is international and inter- 
racial understanding, based on a_ recog- 
nition of “ that of God” in all men. Relief 
work, peace propaganda, international con- 


ferences, student clubs, prison reform, 
press publicity, are among the forms of 
service, 





The chief Quaker Centres are at Paris, 

Berlin, Geneva, Vienna, but the service 
is also carried on in co-operation with local 
Friends in Amsterdam, The Hague, Prague, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Salonika. 


Centres of the Friends’ International 
Service are also established in the Near 
East, in India, China and parts of Africa. 


This Service is suffering severely from 

the depreciated value of the £ abroad 
and from the financial depression in 
America reducing the share borne by 
American Friends. 








Contributions (which may be earmarked for any field or 

service) should be sent to the Secretary of the Friends 

ee Council, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
Foils 


Contributions covenanted for seven years secure return of Income Tax 
thereon in addition. 


























“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught life 
“assurance to the world.” 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Commission. No shareholders. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
Sth EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Can all this be achieved by an investor with less money and 
less expenditure of time than is already incurred by him in his 
existing method of investment?” 

















Trustees 
Founded Incorporated 
1855 1923 


SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


Patrons: 
Their Majesties The King and Oueen, 
Chairman: 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. 


FOR THE MAINTENANCE, 
CLOTHING AND EDUCATION 
OF 
DAUGHTERS OF SOLDIERS 
WHETHER 
ORPHANS OR NOT. 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special 
cases for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and 
eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they are 
supplied with an outfit. 

GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major 
H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and 
King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 738.) 


earning power has been severely impaired, and, but for 
their dealings in short-term Government Bonds, which 
have risen in price, the curtailment of profits would have 
been even greater. Now that the banks have lowered their 
charge for loans to the Discount Houses the position has 
been for the moment slightly improved so far as the 
Discount Market is concerned, but it remains to be seen 
whether the improvement will be enduring, and what its 
effects may be in other directions. It seems almost 
unthinkable that interest rates on bankers’ deposits should 
be reduced even below } per cent., but such an event 
is not impossible, in which case those who have kept 
money lying idle, hoping for lower prices of Stock 
Exchange sccurities, may be driven to invest, thereby 
bringing about a still further rise, and however beneficial 
this may be to the Treasury in its borrowing operations 
it must be doubted very much whether the general result 
to the country is beneficial. 

It may, of course, be argued that if the banks lowered 
their rates for trade advances a greater volume of business 
would result, that trade itself would be stimulated, and 
that banks would reap an advantage from such stimulus 
in the large amounts lent. I am afraid that I do not 
trust this line of argument very far. The present com- 
parative stagnation of trade, or at all events the lack of 
that enterprise which requires banking advances to 
finance preparations for enlarged business is due not to 
bankers’ charges, but to innumerable political and 
financial uncertainties which made it impossible for the 
manufacturer to look far ahead, and to be willing to take 
the risk of enlarged outlays, even if bankers reduced 
their charges materially. We were told some years ago 
that the way to trade recovery was to be found through 
cheap money, but by this time the illusion should surely 
be dispelled. There is only one argument I know of in 
defence of organized cheapness of money, namely, that 
it enables debtors, in which must be included the 
Governments such as our own and the United States, 
to lighten their burden of obligations. Meanwhile, 
accompanying this organized cheapness of money, 
such a spirit of extreme nationalism is characterizing 
almost all the countries of the world, as to bring 
about curtailment of international trade, which cheap 
money itself can never cure. If, however, the policy 
is pursued of expanding eredits and _ inflationary 
measures, such as those which have been practised in the 
United States, the final burden will fall upon the public 
and the consumer to an extent which is not at present 
realized. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Srocks Firm. 


Tue outstanding feature in the Stock Markets is the one 
to which I have made further reference in an adjoining 
article, namely, the rise in British Government and other 
high-class investment securities. This same demand for 
trustee stocks also continues to ensure a prompt response 
to new issues of capital, and whereas under normal conditions 
increased demands for capital would probably mean better 
terms for the investor, we are now witnessing conditions under 
which each new issue of capital seems to come out on terms 
more favourable to the borrower. In other departments of 
the Stock Exchange business is not too brisk, but the tone 
on the whole keeps firm. 


% * * % 
TRINIDAD LEASENMOLDS, 


By those who know the price-cutting in the oil industry, the 
recent dividend announcement by ‘Trinidad Leaseholds of 
12} per cent. for the past year, against 15 per cent. for the 
previous year, was regarded as satisfactory, and now that 
the Report itself has been issued it is clear that there has had 
to be considerable expansion in activities even to produce 
this dividend. Oil profits and other revenue showed a 
decline of £72,195, although the amount of crude oil dealt 
with was 1,084,696 tons, against 940,592 tons, while sales 
were actually 87,600 tons, higher than in 1932-3. Never- 
theless, the profit for the year was down by about £80,000, 


————. 





With the small cut in the dividend, the balance forward of 
£69,550 is rather higher than a year ago. ; 





% % % % 





Moror Prorits. 





The motor industry continues to prosper, and S, Smith ¢ 
Sons (Motor Accessories), who manufacture aircraft instr, 
ments, have had a good year, the profit amounting to 
£125,355, compared with £100,264 for the previous yey, 
The Preferred Ordinary shares receive 7 per cent., with ay 
additional half the balance of profit with the Deferred shares 
This makes the Preferred dividend up to 14 per cent. for the 
year, while the Deferred shares receive 25 per cent. More. 
over, these final payments are made upon the capital 
increased last year. The balance-sheet is a good one, 










% * a % 






A SatisFactory Report, 





If we remember the depreciation in certain of the metal 
in which the Imperial Smelting Corporation is interested 
the latest Report of that company must be regarded as 
very satisfactory document. The accounts cover the year to 
June 30th last and the Directors state that in the first half 
of the year trading conditions showed considerable improve. 
ment, but in the second half prices declined heavily. In these 
circumstances, therefore, it is good to note that the Corpon. 
tion’s net profits, after deducting administrative expenses 
and taxes, amounted to £154,984, against £129,880 in the 
previous year. The company, being a holding concen, 
derives its income from dividends and interest on its share. 
holdings in, and advances to, subsidiaries. In the latest Report, 
however, there is a consolidated revenue statement showing 
that the net profit of the whole group, after deducting 
expenses and transferring £71,147 to Depreciation Reserves, 
was £193,410. 















% * * * 
E.M.I. 


The latest Report of Electric and Musical Industries, Ltd, 
shows that for the year ending September 30th last there 
was a good recovery. The company is, of course, a holding 
concern, deriving its income from the Gramophone Company 
and the Columbia Graphophone Company. These concerns 
are now contributing in dividends over £409,000 for the 
past year, against nothing in the previous year, so that the 
net profit of E.M.I. was £420,710, compared with £901 for 
the previous year. The preference dividends and arreay 
absorbed £57,442 and Income Tax £95,676. The company, 
however, is able to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, leaving £42,618 to be carried forward. 














* * % * 





A Prosperous CONCERN. 






I notice that the Directors of Wall Paper Manufacturers 
are now-able to announce profits for the past financial year 
of £742,468, compared with £635,056 for the previous year. 
A final dividend of 7} per cent. is recommended on the 
Ordinary shares, making 12} per cent. for the year, while 
£100,000 is placed to the Reserve and £10,000 to Pension 
Fund. The present dividend is being maintained on the 
larger capital and is, therefore, the more satisfactory. 










* * * * 





IveprertAL AIRWAYS. 





I fancy that there will be few who will be disposed to 
challenge the conservative policy adopted by the Boar 
of Imperial Airways in the matter of their finances. It is, 
of course, a most promising enterprise with great poss 
bilities before. it, but the chairman, Sir Eric Geddes, is wise 
to take the conservative view which should be adopted 
by those responsible for the management of new enterprises, 
and at the recent meeting he reminded shareholders that 
under the company’s present arrangements it had to metl 
substantial falls in subsidy. It was, therefore, he said, 
vital to the prosperity of the company that their resourees 
should be carefully conserved. The recent Report of the 
company was, of course, an excellent one, showing steady 
progress in traflic receipts with a substantial increase lt 
profits. 













* a * % 






Hore. Prortirs. 





Although our hotels are still suffering from the smaller 
number of foreign visitors, it is satisfactory to note that 
the latest Report of the Carlton Hotel shows a small increas 
in the profits for the past year, the figure being £22,918, 
compared with £17,894. After meeting debenture and other 









(Continued on page vi.) 
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Dinners for unemployed men 


as well as 


Breakfasts for hungry children 


are given by the Mission. At the Community Kitchen 
the Workless obtain good, wholesome, well-cooked 
food at small cost. 
Such timely help is 
invaluable, not only 
satisfying bodily 
hunger, but proving, 
also, that sympa- 
thetic hearts are 
not indifferent to 
the greatness of 
their need. 

Your gift of £1 
would pay for sixty 
dinners for men or 


= Me \ | he ch HY a o y * a e 
THE DAILY MESSAGE, eighty breakfasts > b 
for the little ones. 
Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully : 
acknowledged by & ‘ ‘ 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, WE) fous wil the famous 


asi ad +3 i " 
| CBS" ES 32) per ee" Nib in Gold 





























a Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, = se 

cerns Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. for your response. 

. Ds, erm | Possessing all the good qualities of the more 

1 for expensive fountain pens, the “ Relief” Fountain 

mo Pen has one vital feature which cannot be dupli- 
cated—the famous Nib in 14-carat gold, guaranteed 


vias STR ANDED a . by the trade mark “ Relief.” 
without food or bed & < : / 


Also Special Gifi Medels Also Less Expensive 


_ The Homeless, Workless, ] Jesti- i ai 30/- and 21/- Models at 7/6 

vent, tute... a tragic procession ot 

nthe wanderers tramping from place 

ic to place in search of work, It, The “Relief” Fountain Pen is _ non- 

“"* is not labour in vain to help # : inflammable and fully guaranteed. Obtain- 
these men, the majority of gale -—y able at all Stationers and Stores in a wide 
whom are worthy of your & j range of popular colours. 
sympathy, ee 

dit The Church Army has many BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 

3oard methods by which it helps these 


se men back to self-respect and 4 ; il i] 
por independence. Will you help : 
ypted us to give greater help? In 
yee these hard times income is ha : 
maintained with difficulty; we . 3 wane 


meet 

said, have no money for the de- 7 : 

i velopment so urgently called i oe F 0 U N T A i N a . * 
eady for. Please help us not only 


e in to MAINTAIN, bu oO 
EXT am , ut t uy ae Sole Distributors—HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY LTD., 160 Shaftesbury 
tX LEN By. < Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





Gifts will be gratefully received by Preb. Carlile, ‘* RELIEF ’ NIBS—-THE MOST FAMOUS NIB IN THE WORLD 
C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secy., 55 Bryanston Street, ont em © 
London, W.1. Gy B-ESTERBROOK & CO. self to any style 


* is R E LI E F of writing for 


use in ordinary 


CHURCH ARMY a 
IN 6d., 1/- and 6/- (GROSS) BOXES 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued trom page 740.) 


loan interest, £16,005 is carried forward, compared with £10,000 
a year ago. The Report states that the number of oversea 
visitors is still much below normal and prices obtainable 
are below the average hitherto obtained, but there are signs 
that the depress on is lifting and-it is hoped that the current 
year will show further improved results. Doubtless, in common 
with other hotels, the company will benefit by the Royal 
wedding festivities at the end of this month. 
A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tur Spectator,” NOvEMBER 8TA, 1834. 


TLe Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria arrived at St. 
Leonard's on Tuesday afternoon, from Tunbridge Wells. At each 
ot the villages on the road, and at Hastings, trrumphal arches 
decorated with evergreens were raised in honour of the Royal 
progress. Everywhere there were lively demonstrations of respect 
and affection for the future Queen of England, and her mother. 
On ther arrival at the mansion prepared for them at St. Leonard's, 
both spoke .thoir thanks to the procession of inhabitants who had 
escorted them trom Hastings 











COMPANY MEETING 
RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LIMITED 


REPUTATION FOR ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS 


Tur annuai generai meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., was 
held on November 6th, in London. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said that 
the Christmas and New Year Card Department had maintained its 
output and its reputation for beauty and artistic originality Tuck’s 
Children’s Books continued to satisfy the ever-changing and ever- 
widening taste of the young reader Tuck’s Caiendars wero year 
by year eagerly anticipated by the public. The Posteard Depart- 
ment was taking on a fresh lease of life. 

Next year would be known as the Silver Jubilee Year, commemor- 
ating the twenty-fifth year of accession of Their Majesties to the 
Throne. To mark this joyful occasion the King and Queen had 
graviously consented that special Silver Jubilee Photographic Por- 
traits of Their Majesties should be taken, and he was proud to be 
abie to inform shareholders that to Raphael Tuck and Sons had been 
entrusted the taking of these officia: portraits and the distribution 
of reproductions of them throughout the length and breadth of the 
Empire. Details would be announced in due course as to the exact 
forms these Roya! reproductions would take. It was to be antici- 
pated that the demand for them wouid be very heavy, not merely by 
Their Majesties’ subjects individually, but by schools, institutions, 
Government offices and business firms. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Paid up Capital ... mo aon bas bho ae £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... ove sins s0e ase eve £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae nae one oe in £2,000.000 
Keserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
deserption i3 transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


(Founded 1902. 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Commnattce— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.BE., P.R.C.S. 
Directer—DR,. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and.the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, as a c¢:ntre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. _DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8/1! Queen Square, London, W.C. I, 
or paid direct to the estminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone 
Branch, ! Stratford Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund. 

















re 
“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1; 


By ZENO 

|A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fi 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be po 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and shoei 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelo 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should vv 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
published in our next issue.| 








































































































28. Impotent conclusions, as it 


ACROSS 4. “Will you with counter 
. With the commencement of sum a 
drinking, more is needed The past , Proportion of 
to make sugar do this; Is . . .'—Troilus, 
e.g., stir in tea. 5 rev. Space approximating te 
When this, beaches are Bao. ; 
: : , : 6 rev. Moulding American jp. 
delightful but sugar the torjection. 
reverse. 


Goes with green. 
A pound is needed to make 8. Repents . a confud 


this author familiar. stratagem. 


. “Not those . . . toys, and 9. The article nearer the eni 
trimming slight would be deplorably bad, 
Which takes our late 10. Food conveyances. © 
fantasticks with de- 11. Makes 7 move. 
light.’’—Milton. 13. S. Afr. carnivore resembling 
True of any contemporary a hyena. 
date. 16. Man who shadows. 

. Answering in a wildly ex- 18. Chinese Saxony, as it Were 
cited manner can become 20. — when you solve 
delightfully changed _ if bei : 

14's head ‘is boven by 21. Upside down, it= 100. 
a hundred. 22. In 21, if in is out just mix 
the result. 


. 25 rev. It was relief when | 
but it’s a downfall. It was a ib 
had advanced neat 


Foreign chambers. nothing. 
. Object of poetic apostrophe. 26. Most of what is taught i 
highly explosive. 
Meee hee: 29 rev. Of course you this what 
. Child’s formula claiming was 22 to you. 
a. 34. Collection of islands. 
If life is lived in the manner 
of 19, it is surely this. SOLUTION TO 
2. Upright mftluence on sailors. CROSSWORD NO. 110 
Reduce—but not by diet. 
. Alteration to tho beginning 
of 28. LA 
. “I, fanatic tiro ” (anag.). i 
DOWN 
. Scalp on a small scale. 
. Believed to make one hot 


around the collar. 
. This temporarily is to tack. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No, 110 is Dr. R. L. Barke, 
Legh Lodge, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


. Not necessary to fall down, 











AIFS. & STRAYS 


KENNINGTON S.E.II 
HAS RESCUED 38000 CHILDREN 
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line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5° for 13; 730 
99 Gower Street, London, } 





PERSONAL 
—_—_—— aed 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, aaa gy and particularly for men. Our 
r people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 


enclosing nate a address, gratefully acknowledged by 





the Rev. Percy INESON, _, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 

Boad, Stepney, E. 1. 

on eee 
NscO PATIENCE TABLE to fit your favourite 

A chair. Send for pictures.—ANsco, Redbourn, 

Herts. 





aceite 
OMRADESHTP.—Yor introductions to 
) intellivence and wide interests, write, enclosing 


amp to SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W. 11 
stam} 





ALF fees (£50 vearly), 2 girls received in school 

















South Coast. Services preferred.—-Box A5v3. 
NFERIORILTY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
“Tt can... and I will.’ BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 
NTERNATIONAL CHAIN OF FRIENDS.—AIl 
those desiring introductions to congenial and 
{ntelligent people should register immediately. For 
rticulars write, enclosing stamp, to SECKETARY, 
C.F., Fulwood House, High noite, we. 2 
IKE A’LADY’S CARESS” is the shave of the 
patent BALI. RAZOR. Price 12s, 6d, 


BALOMONSEN & Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. Selling 


agents wanted, 





aalneiee at the recent Grosvenor House 
lady at Alfora paid 21s. for a visit. 
Lesson”? was put in the car. At 


ECE dk 
exhibition. 
The ‘“‘ Chelsea Music 






Hurcombs it Tealized £3.250. Mr. Hureomb called 
18 2/30, paid £3,000 on account 20 aays before he was 
maid. Shortly touring Eastern Counties, Wales and 
idlands.—tiHO, Farrow, Carlton House, lld Regent 
Btrect, SW. 1. Whi. 7261, 





ROFESSIONAL and Business Men requiring resi- 
Pp dential Headquarters in London should try the 
Connaught Club. No restrictions as to length of 
residence. Subseription nominal. The food is good, 
meals optional and at all times. Tube to City 15 
minutes. r to shops and theatres.—Write or call, 
SECRETARY, symour Street, Marble Arch, W.2. 











VAKERISM.—Information and 
ing the Faith and Practice of the 


Literature respect- 
Religious Society 


of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTER, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
vArlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization, 








0 RBReBELA FTiV¥VE 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring pe ‘manent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden, London 9! miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —G ROSVENOK HOUSE NURSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. Byron 2405. 








MEDICAL 





VALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
tion, Guaranteed Free booklet.—T.S. HEATON, 
20 Gros\enor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
LEXANDRA HOSPITAL, for Children with Hip 
Disease, (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Aunual Subserip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLKY SMITH, Sec. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 


HE VICTORIA 1 NIVE RSITY OF MANCHESTER, 





ASHLURNE HALL OF nek FOR 
WOMEN STU DE NI 

Appli ations are invited from ) graduates for the post 
of TUTOR in charge of the Mary Worthing Wing and 


Hall Li! between 25 and 


a rarian, Candidates should be 
35 years of age. Duties to commence in January, 1935, 
Or at such later date as may be arranged. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 


REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, to whom all 


for 26; 


peopl of | 





Applicat ic ns should be sent not later than Wednesday, 
overmbher 14th, 1934. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


and 10% for 52. 









ROUND D THE WORLD 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ... Regular 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across J or 


U.S.A. 
Canada, and the Pacific Wensum 
FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 
Tel.: MON, 0221, 
Tel.: CEN, 2827, 

AGENTS. 


sailings 


General Agents: 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C,3, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. 
or LOCAL 


TOURIST 








LECTURES 








YTNIVERSITYE OF LONDON 
The Creighton Tecture, entitled “THE WEST 
INDIES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


1550-1850,” will be given by PROF. A. P. NEWTON, 
D.Lit., M.A.. F.S.A. (Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University) at BEDFORD COLLEGE 


(Regent's Park, N.W.1) on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 


15th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by The 
Right Hon. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, G.B.E., M.C., 
M.P. (Secretary of State for the Colonies) 


ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1. 


Lectures on ‘ 


A Course of Three EDUCATION AND 
REALITY ” will be given by DR. REINHOLD 
SCHATRER (late Director of the German Students 
Co-operative Associavion) at KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on NOVEMBER 2iIst, 26th 
and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by The Right Hon, Lord Eustace Percy, 
MP. ’ 

A Course of Six Lectures on ** THE ‘NEW DEAL’ 


RECENT POLITICO- ECONOMIC 
THE UNITED STATES” will be given under the 
Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave Manor Board 
by PROF. ALLAN NEVINS (Former Associate Editor, 
“New York World”: Professor of History, Columbia 
University) at UNIVERSITY ceOLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street. W.C.1) on NOVEMBER 23rd, 26th 
30th. DECEMBER 3rd, 7th and 10th, at 5.50 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, G.B.L 


CHANGES IN 


EGENDE DE ROLAND At 
LEPOPEE AU ROMAN ” will 
be given by MONSIEUR MARIO ROQUES (Membre 
de l'tnstitut de France; and Lecturer in Philology in 
the University of Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN  (Regent’s Park, N.W.1)) on FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 23rd, at 5.15 p.m. "The Chair will be taken 
by Prof. L. M. Brendia, M.A., Ph.D., L.-és-L. (Fielden 
Professor of French and of Romance Philology in the 
University) 
ADMISSION 


A Lecture on “LAT 
X1Ve SIBCLE; DE 








FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


J}. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





ARMS TRADE AND 


WORLD PEACE 


PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION, 
QUEEN’S HALL, W.1, 
TUESDAY, NOV. 20th, 

SPEAKERS: 
PIERRE COT 
H. G. WELLS 
BISHOP hg Sa 
LOR PONSON 
MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 
PHILIP NOEL BAKER 
In the Chair: VYVYAN ADAMS, M.P. 
ADMISSION FREE, Tickets 5/-, 2/6 & 1/- from 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 


at & p.m. 





1 Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
V.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


SECRETARIAL AND 


COLLEGES 


COMMERCIAL, 
TRAINING 





i EXAMINATIONS. 


Oral classes and Correspondence Courses Michaelmas 





and Hilary Terns.  ¢ aes should enrol now with 
DAVIES 

ussex Place, Hyde Park, Ww 2. Padd 54'S. 

PFRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


( VAMBRIDGE 


WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). 


BOARD OF 


RECOGNIZED BY THE EDUCATION, 
Principal—Miss H. Dent, M.A. 
A residential college providing a year’s professional 


preparation tor the Cambridge University 
Education. Students are eligible for 
January and September. For 
PRINCIPAL. 


training in 
Certificate in 
grant~ Admission in 
particulars apply to the 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 


AWNES SCHOOL, 





entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science, Fees, £120-180 p.a, 
1 'T BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
S proxi 
Old Established Publie School, Recognized by the 
Board of Education. Ages 4-19 
Head Mistress: Miss BE. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 
Sound Education in all Branches—Individual atten- 
tion. Girls prepared for Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 


Xe. 

Healthy Position. Good Grounds. 

Moderate Fees (Special Terms for Daughters of Clergy). 

Country Estate of 18 acres on outskirts of Bristol 
recently purchased, in which a Junior Department (girls 
and boys 4-9, day and boarding) is now open. 

Plans under consideration for removal of whole school 
to this site. 

Subscriptions and 
earnestly solicited. 

For details of fees, 
HEAD MISTRESS. 


si a 


Donations for New Buildings 


scholarships, bursaries, &c., apply 





HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for tirls, 
Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 





HERE are 2 vacancies in a first-class country Pre- 
paratory School for girls which would be filled at 
special fees. For prospectus and particulars write 
* HeEAD-Mistress,"’ ¢/o Messrs. J, & J. Paton, 145 
Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BOYS’ 


BLOTSHOLME 





SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE, 


30-260. Tests, 


Junior School Entrance Scholarships. £ 








39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 











scholar- 


March 4th 7th, 1935. Senior School Entrance 
ships, up to £105 per annum. ‘Tests in June. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 

4 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas ; exam- 
ination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker Pullie 
School. Special stress is laid on physical training, socia 
and international interests and Seouting. There is an 
exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure time 
No O.T. Apply to the HEADMASTER, E. B. Cas stle, 


M.A. (Oxon.). 

YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship bxami- 
S nation will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1935. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
= be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 

Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 

Bursar s of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
hor s. active and retired, Further information may be 
obtained from the BursaR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE. 

Arveyes-Viiers, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12-19; 
Junior Branch 8-11. Individual Education by eight 
English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 40 ys. 
Modern Languages. Character. Health, Sperts. Head- 
master, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 3.C., Jwy, 
1934: Four candidates, four certificates. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS.—£50 cash prizes offered for Poems: full 


ee particulars free. MSs. all kinds (especially fiction) 
invited for prompt publication. Send for Advice and 
( atalogue.—STOCKWELL, Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 





tie ENCH Translations. - 

Shorthand-typist, offers quick, _—s service by 
yost or otherwise. Write or ‘phone Miss A., 210 Wil- 
sden Lane, N.W.6. Willesden 0398 


Dy xperienced translator, 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
4 MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 EldertonRd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time, Send for free gar REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, W. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 





PAHIBITION OF SUSSEX LANDSCAPE 
4 PAINTINGS by F. J. HACKMAN, 


I 





THE JOHNSON GALLERY, 
& Kensington High Street, W.8 Nov. 12th to Dee. Sth. 
Hours 10—6, Saturdays 19—1. Admission Free. 
r H bE 5 0 3 Po J G ROU P 
32nd EXHIBITION, NEW BURLINGTON 
VALLERIE S,W.1. Nov. 12th-— Nov. 20th. The leaders 


of the modern movement. Daily 10-5. s.dmission Is, 





FOR THE TABLE, Kc. 





PPLES straight fromthe Grower. 
f Cox’s, Blenheims, Allingtons, 
t each (40 Ibs.) c.p. for 15s., 40 Ibs. 


Selected Fruit only, 
Bramileys. 10 Ibs, of 
Bramleys 8s. 6d. e.p.— 

















ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury, 
\ ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
* is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 

In tins. 2s, 4d., 4s. dd., 6s. Gd., 8s, Gd., 10s. 6d, 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. ld., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d, 

Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
» Jn quarters at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d, 
per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
is, per ib. All carriage paid per parcel post, 
Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays. 
Tuos, M, ADIE AND SoNs, Voe, Shetland. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

( 1OLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &¢.—We are paving 

W exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now.  Bank- 
notes or offer by return, We are also in tugent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones inglish Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
‘Take advantage of High prices prevailing by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY & ©G., 65 New 
diond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. May fair 0651 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















Harris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat. 
Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


LAT 


R: 


dames St 


OFT, SILKY WINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT 
FROM MAKERS Far below shop prices, because 


s 


pe GAT Hyndwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, } 
&c., alwass in stock. Tweed patterns free on | 

juest MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 

AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
I thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
inser n, and should reach Yhe Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of cach week, Discounts 24°, for 6 inser- 
io for 13, 73° for 26 and 10°) for 52 


Sunny 


Visiting 
MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, 
ELIZABETH, 
NATAL, 
MARQUES. 
specially des 
structed and equipped for tre 

L 


conditions. Ist CLASS THROU 
O ALL OUTSIDE CAB 


Steamers igned, 


erTou rs 


th Africa 


PORT 
EAST LONDON, |} 
and LOURENCO 


AND visa SERVICE. 


Fare includes residence on board at 


Avenue 9340, or usual Travel Agencies. 


hh he a hi i bi tii 


GARDENING 





—_____, 


ULBSs (British). Mixed Daffodils = naturalizing, 
Large sack (3,000 to 4,000 bulbs), ; half sack, 


i 








20s., carr. paid. Darwin and Cottage Tuli; is, 10 choice 

varieties, 7s. 100.—E. H. WHEADON & SONS, Guernsey, 

=!™ eC lCEOTOTEEHTHEHOTHTOTHTEHETEETeee TT OOD" 
DANCING i 

a 





YCOTTISH DANCE, 
DOUGLAS TAYLOR, 


“ ullroom and Bagpipe Teacher, 
, Furnival Street, Holborn, 





cer; | RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
INS HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to veaders desiring them the names hotels—~or 
private hotels——in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
trom THE SPrcTATOR's Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the Following 
have subsecibed towards the cost of publicati on of this 
feature and hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. LP recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


of 


we 
rsonal 





all ports. 

: Sailings from London. BANGOR (‘. eee) eer. 

.s. CITY OF EXETER - DEC. BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

— erty ya are td % — 3 BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 

For illustrated Brochure, &c., apply BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
ELLERMAN and BUCKNALL S.S BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU ri Ba 
CO., Ltd, 104-106 LEADENHALL | BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—IfA 

STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Tel.; | BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE i — SPA. 


BRiIGHTON.—BLENHIEIM. 


ROYAL CRESCENT. 





BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 





BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 





BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY., 





with all the old Clair favourites. 


CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEM 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 

Premiere RENE CLATR’S latest satirical fantasy 
‘LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” 


CAPEL CURIG (N, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLE 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
‘OLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
‘ONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD., 
CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN TLYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 


Wales).—BRYN-TY RC - 


A 


(U) 





EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 


SK. 
FALMOUTH. 


























Ki ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285).| paALMOUTH (Cornwall). 
4 DOLLY HAAS in LIERES KoMMANDO (U). GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
—— - —————— —__—_———. | GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
5 GRAYSHOTT ry —FOX & PELICAN. 
TELS ISES GULLANE.—MARINE. 
- HOTELS AND “BOARDING HOUSI HASTINGS.— QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE ST RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
UTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE. LINKS. 
A - - KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTE CASTI 
HUUNTLY. BISHOPSTERIGNTON, KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCIL kK UN iOCH 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
Petablishe me LEAMINGTON saa TON HOUSE, 
‘stablished IS7s. —REGENT. 
5 re ’ LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORTA., 
Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, COMFORT, and | LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO, 
the best Winter Climate in England. —ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC Ligut Batis, LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
ite for illustrated Tariff LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
iii deennaeconicelbmcs —TITACKERAY, Gt. Russell’ St., W.C.. 
e ie a —CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : oS S 0 ' 
] bed and breakfast, 30s Particulars, SECKETARY, U ae sD E RVICKS, 93 102 Cromwell 
96 Belurave Road, S.W. —Victoria 3347. MALVERN.—FOLE Y ARMS. 
— . —— Pye : A 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTE"SHIRE BRINE | MANCHESTER BOW DON HYDRO. 
D BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c, water. | WONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators A.A. R.A. | yORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
iid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, "Manages. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
hee eae ee OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
1D RO rwicuH S Ppa STATLON HOTEL, 
a ty new hotel in a 800 year old country house. | pAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
Perfect. cuisine, delightful. grounds, sun lounge with PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
| Vita-glass windows. Send tor the Norbury Hovusk | pppLOGHRY.—ATHOL PALA BE. 
| Hoven book or call for lunch aud see the place yourself. | pORTREE (Isle of Skvé ).—ROYAL. 
| ‘Phone: Droitwich 173. PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
| ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest] ROWARDENNAN (Loc h Lomond).— 
\ Hydro. Vor Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- ROWARDENNAN 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per| ST, ANNES-ON- SEA. —GRAND. 
lday. Illus. Prospectus free, Two Resident Phys sicians. | ST. EVES (Cornwall).—TRE tENNA CASTLE. 
_————————— a ST. LECNARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
| EFRESH YOU RSELY ES in English Commire. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
—————— SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and | SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 


TOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
LTD. 


ASSOCIATION, 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 





s 


| Apply for List ** 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, 


S.,’’ stating requirements, to “5S 


Epsom Road, 


quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 


Guildford, 


P. R. .A., Lrp., St. GEORGE'S Hot Sk, 193 REGENT | SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 

STREET, W.1. SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 

acomenes STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
URREY, TRUST INNS for. excellent country | STROUD (nr.), Rodborous age —BEAK INN, 


TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr, Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL 


URREY 





THE RE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 
\ George’s Square, 8.W. 1 Room and Bre 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). 
| dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly 





TORQUAY i iN COURT PRIV ATE. 
—PALAC 


1 St. 
“akfast, —RKOSE TOR, 
With ROSLIN HALL. 


WARWICK. —LORD LEYCESTER. 














no middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in the &. 
Every size and every style, for Women, ¢ hildren, Men. 
Cosy, dependable, warm, long-lasting. Pure Wool, 
Mixtures, or Art Silk. Outsizes a speciality. Guaran- 
teed in everv way. Free Patch Service.—Write for 
FREE PATTERNS and Catalogue, Binkerr & 
PILL tp., Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham. 
° 
Printed in Great Sita: by TW. SPEAIGUT AND Sons, 


No. 


98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.c. 
Street, London, 
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